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2 HELEN IN THE WOOD, ETC. 


HELEN IN THE WOOD. 


I LEFT the yew-tree’s shadow, thrown 
Slantwise across the graves, and grown 
So long I knew the day waxed late, 

And opened wide the churchyard gate ; 
Paused there, for from the church behind 
Voices of women clave the wind, 

And organ music rose and rang : 

I heard the village choir that sang. 

But I, who had no heart for song, 
Sighed, shut the gate, and went along 
The lane, where rows of elms, wind-vexed, 
Nodded fantastic heads, perplexed 

At winter’s dimly-boded woes. 

At last the trees grew thick and close. 
The rain was over, but the copse 

Shoots down at whiles some after-drops, 
Though sunshine, through wet branches seen, 
Sheltered in living flakes of green, 

And where below ground ivy grew 

A fallen heaven lay darkly blue. 

So soon! The tempest scarce was done, 
And all the wet world sang and shone 
Lovelier yet! I think the place 

Found but in grief an added grace, 
While I —the tears fell and I sighed — 
It was a year since Helen died. 


At length I raised my eyes. Behold 
The branches’ green, the bracken’s gold 
Gained a new meaning in my sight, 
That found the centre of their light ; 
For down the dim wood-arches came — 
Was it astar? Was ita glame? 

No; there my Helen went —all white. 
To shield her from the branches’ harms 
She lifted up her lovely arms ; 

Just as of old, above the large 

Sweet eyes her hair made golden marge ; 
Through tangled fern, through grass still wet, 
Her feet went firmly on; and yet 

I knew, although no word was said, 

She did not live, she was not dead. 

At last she neared my watching-place : 
She paused and looked me in the face, 
Smiled once her smile that understood, 
Passed — and how lonely was the wood! 


I trod the way I went before, 
I passed the church’s open door ; 
The hymn went pealing up the sky — 
“ Oh, love, how deep, how broad, how high !” 
A. Mary F, Rosinson. 
Cornhill Magazine. 


SONGS OF THE SCIENCES. 
i BOTANY. 


Wuat reck I though she be fair 
If the flowers are not her care ; 
If she ponder not upon 

Many a dicotyledon ; 

If she have no admiration 

For all forms of zstivation. 





Let her learn through happy hours 
Properties of plants and flow’rs ; 
Know how watercress should be 
Rank’d with the Crucifere ; 

How the sundew, without question 
Darwin tells us, has digestion. 


If perchance her ardor burns 
For the cryptogamic ferns ; 

She will see how spores become 
Cased in the indusium ; 

And how wondrously you vary 
Scolopendrium vulgare ! 


She shall calmly learn to state, 
Clover is tri-foliolate ; 
And describe in words exact, 
Awn and axis, blade and bract : 
So shall I in her sweet presence, 
Find my love hath inflorescence. 
Punch. 


CHILDREN AND LOVERS, 


WE were children, playing together, 
On Mona’s magic isle, 

In her witching April weather, 
Of laughter, and sigh, and smile. 

We were children, playing together, 
For a happy, happy while. 


We were lovers, straying together, 
So lightly over the land, 

That we scarcely ruffled the heather, 
Hardly printed the sand. 

We were lovers, straying together, 
On Mona’s fairy strand. 


And still there are children playing 
On the self-same shore and hill ; 
And still there are lovers straying 
By Mona’s elfin rill ; 
For our children are round us playing, 
And we, — we are lovers still. 
Spectator. ALFRED PERCIVAL GRAVES, 


DESOLATION. 


IN fiercest heat of Indian June, I rode 

Across an arid waste of burning sand, 

At midday ; all around the lonely land 
Seemed desert, and in shrunken channel flowed 
The river; overhead, a sky that glowed, 

Not deeply blue, but wan with lurid glare. 

The tyrant sun, with fixed, unwinking stare, 
Veiled by no cloudlet, in mid-heaven abode, 
And crushed all nature with his blinding ray. 

No living thing was to be seen, but one 

Huge alligator ; on a sandbank prone 

The loathiy saurian, basking and serene, 

Grim master of that grim, unlovely scene, 
Fit type of utter desolation, lay. 

Spectator. H. Cc. I 











LORD HERBERT 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
LORD HERBERT OF CHERBURY. 


THE philosopher, diplomatist, and 
knight-errant whose name stands at the 
head of this page is one of the most curi- 
ous, as well as one of the most splendid, 
figures which cross our path in those days 
of gorgeous and animated national life 
which precede the great turning-point of 
English history. He lived through the 
greater part of the struggle between 
Charles I. and the Parliament, but neither 
his life nor his genius was of that sombre 
and momentous period. He belongs to 
the undivided England, and the pictur- 
esque and overflowing existence of the 
previous age, when chivalry was still a 
living principle, and the old and the new 
had not yet come to any general battle 
hand to hand ; before theology had begun 
to flourish as a national pursuit, but while 
learning was in fashion — while princesses 
translated Latin and read Greek for their 
amusement, and a manuscript treatise on 
philosophy was a possible portion of the 
baggage of a brilliant young knight. He 
was born under Elizabeth, and received a 
gracious reception from that great sover- 
eign, who paused to notice his gallant 
training and youthful good looks in the 
gloomy conclusion of her life ; and served 
under James, to whom he was welcome at 
once for these external quatities (always a 
ready passport to the favor of the beauty- 
loving Stewarts), and for his intellectual 
gifts. He is said to be the first English- 
man who left a record of his own life for 
the instruction of his descendants ; and 
as such, has an especially interesting place 
among the autobiographers of the world. 
His history, however, is not detailed and 
complete like the last which we submitted 
to the reader, but concerns only the ear- 
lier portions of his existence, though it 
was written in his declining age. His 
youthful training and studies, and the ex- 
ploits of his early manhood, are all that 
he has set down for us; and, indeed, it 
was not for us distant and obscure spec- 
tators in an age so different, but for his 
own posterity, — the knightly descendants 
who should pursue alike course after him, 
inherit his estates, rule his dependants, 
and, like him, go out gloriously upon the 
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world, “ riding the Great Horse,” and sur- 
rounded by the glitter of chivalrous ac- 
coutrements, banners flying and trumpets 
sounding, —that my lord of Cherbury put 
his adventures on record. The tone of 
fatherly instruction with which he sets his 
example before his descendants, and the 
fine consciousness that only knights, and 
gentlemen born to high employments and 
the great world, are likely to be his audi- 
ence, gives a stately grace to his narra- 
tive. He is too complete a knight to be 
discourteous even to the humblest, but 
they are not within his sphere of vision. 
The world to which he addresses himself 
is clothed in velvet and gold, and has pos- 
session by nature of wll the privileges of 
existence. His record turns instinctively 
into a code of instruction for those who 
shall have the governance of great estates 
and the weight of family honors, not to 
speak of ambassadorships and the favor 
of princes, after him. There are few 
things more captivating to the imagina- 
tion than this natural atmosphere of rank 
and social elevation. When men begin 
to ask themselves the reason of those 
differences which classify humanity, a 
bitterness and sense of wrong creep in to 
poison even the pleasures of the imagina- 
tion ; but to the ingenuous and unpolitical 
reader there is always a charm in that fine 
air of conscious greatness, in the pictur- 
esque calm and involuntary superiority of 
those who, having given themselves only 
the trouble to be born in order to be 
great, wear their greatness, for that very 
reason, with a far more attractive simplic- 
ity and grace than those who have ac- 
quired it by real merit. This is one of 
the paradoxes which abound on the very 
surface of life; but there is some reason 
in our preference, as a matter of art, for 
the superiority which is arbitrary and not 
the result of any struggle. Rank saves 
at least as many heart-burnings as it cre- 
ates. 

Edward Herbert was born in Wales, of 
a great and much-extended family, the 
different lines of which we shall not at- 
tempt to unravel. The first of his ances- 
tors to whom he introduces us at any 
length is Sir Richard Herbert, brother to 
the Earl of Pembroke, of whose chivalrous 
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behavior towards a leader of the rebellious 
Welshmen whom he besieged in Harlech 
Castle we are told a pretty story. The 
Welsh captain had “ been a soldier in the 
wars in France, whereupon he said that 
he had kept a castle in France so long 
that he made the old women in Wales 
speak of him, and that he would keep the 
castle [of Harlech] so long that he would 
make the old women in France speak of 
him.” Harlech, high uponits cliff, stand- 
ing fast, one of the sentinel band along 
that fine coast by which the proud Ed- 
wards and Henrys dominated Wales, was 
worthy such a boast and such a besieger. 
When the garrison could hold out no 
longer, this brave braggart yielded, on 
condition that Herbert would do what he 
could to save his life. 


Sir Richard brought him to King Edward 
the Fourth, desiring his Highness to give him 
a pardon, since he yielded up a place of im- 
portance which he might have kept longer, 
upon this hope; but the king replying to Sir 
Richard Herbert that he had no power by his 
commission to pardon any, and therefore 
might, after the representation hereof to his 
Majesty, safe deliver him up to justice, Sir 
Richard Herbert answered he had not yet 
done the best he cou’d for him, and therefore 
most humbly desired his Highness to do one 
of two things, either to put him again in the 
castle where he was, and command some other 
to take him out, or if his Highness wou’d not 
do so, to take his life for the said captain’s, 
that being the last proof he cou’d give that he 
used his utmgst endeavor to save the said cap- 
tain’s life. The King finding himself urged 
thus far, gave Sir Richard Herbert the life of 
the said captain, but withall he bestowed no 
other reward for his service. 


This would be a fine subject for a roman- 
tic poem, and the scene would afford a 
noble background for all the stirring cir- 
cumstances of siege and parley: the sea 
rolling softly over the broad sands with 
their border of marsh, far down below that 
mount of vision; the wild, half-savage 
men-at-arms, looking out frantic from the 
battlements upon their burning huts and 
scattered families ; while to the westward 
the calm mountains — great Snowdon and 
his brethren — stood out against the glow 
of the sunset, and the sacred isle of 





Bardsey dipped low into the waves all lit 
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with crimson and with gold. The Her- 
berts were settled early on the disturbed 
Welsh frontiers, something as the early 
settlers of the Pale were in Ireland, but 
with more success in amalgamation. 
Lord Herbert, however, was born in 
Shropshire, at a house belonging to the 
family of his mother, the eldest of a large 
family of sons and daughters, one of whom 
was the gentle poet and churchman, 
George Herbert, whose saintly memory 
cannot be mentioned but with reverence. 
Their father was a squire of merely local 
distinction, “ black-haired and bearded, of 
a manly and somewhat stern look, but 
withall very handsome and well compact in 
his limbs, and of a great courage ; ” their 
mother, a woman of the noblest character, 
celebrated in Donne’s quaint and sweet 
verses, which bear so much affinity to 
those of her son. There were ten chil- 
dren, who all came to honor more or less. 
Edward, the eldest, begins betimes his 
record of personal experiences. 


My infancy was very sickly, my head con- 
tinually purging itself by the ears, whereupon 
also it was so long before I began to speak 
that many thought I shou’d be ever dumb. 
The very furthest thing I remember is, that 
when I understood what was say’d by others I 
did yet forbear to speak, lest I shou’d utter 
something that were imperfect or impertinent. 
When I came to talk, one of the furthest in- 
quiries I made was how I came into this 
world? I told my nurse, keeper, and others, I 
found myself here indeed, but from what cause 
or beginning, or by what means, I could not 
imagine ; but for this as I was laughed at by 
nurse and some other women that were then 
present, so I was wondered at by others, who 
said they never heard a child but myself ask 
that question; upon which, when I came to 
riper years, I made this observation, which 
afterwards a little comforted me, that as I 
found myself in possession of this life without 
knowing anything of the pangs and throes my 
mother suffered, when yet doubtless they did 
no less press and afflict me than her, so I hope 
my soul shall pass to a better life than this 
without being sensible of the anguish and 
pains my body shall feel in death. For as I[ 
believe then I shall be transmitted to a more 
happy estate by God’s great grace, I am con- 
fident I shall no mor:. know how I came out of 
this world than how I came into it. 


This pious persuasion, which contrasts 
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touchingly the pensive yet calm reflec- 
tions of the old man with the first inquis- 
itive impulses of the child, will surprise 
many to whom Lord Herbert’s name is 
associated with the cold and intellectual 
deism of an age of little faith. But by 
no possibility could the noble and gallant 
philosopher be considered a man of little 
faith. Whatever might be the tone of 
his formal philosophies, he lived in an 
age of miracles when wonder and mystery 
were still in the air, and the veriest unbe- 
liever never dreamed of denying that 
magnificent and strange domain of the 
unseen that pressed upon him on every 
side. He was sceptical as to definite rev- 
elation written and formulated, but to his 
consciousness every man had a special 
revelation, a communication from heaven 
which awoke in him the heavenly portion 
of his spirit, and on the certainty of a 
great and good God founded all the teach- 
ings of virtue. His faith in this individ- 
ual contact of God and nature with the 
dimly gifted and heavenly-born soul was 
so great, that he has himself palpable 
wonders and miracles to record. He goes 
on ina fine passage to compare the period 
before birth (on which he comments, and 
which he describes with a solemn frank- 
ness, which has gone out of fashion) in 
which organs are formed for use in a dif- 
ferent stage of being, with this mortal 
life in which are nurtured and developed 
faculties which on earth can have no ade- 
quate and perfect use. 


I believe since my coming into this world 
my soul hath formed or produced certain facul- 
ties which are almost as useless for this life as 
the above-named senses were for the mother’s 
womb; and these faculties are Hope, Faith, 
Love, and Joy, since they never rest or fix 
upon any transitory or perishing object in this 
world, as extending themselves to something 
further than can be here given, and indeed 
acquiesce only in the perfect, eternal and in- 
finite: I confess they are of some use here, yet 
I appeal to everybody, whether any worldly 
felicity did so satisfy their hope here, that they 


‘did not wish or hope for something more ex- 


cellent ; or whether they had ever that faith in 
their own wisdom, or in the help of man, that 
they were not constrained to have recourse to 
some diviner and superior power than they 
could find on earth, to relieve them in their 





danger and necessity ; whether ever they could 
place their Jove on any earthly beauty, that it 
did not fade and wither, if not frustrate and 
deceive them ; or whether ever their joy was 
so consummate in anything they delighted in, 
that they did not want much more than it, or 
indeed this world can afford, to make them 
happy. The proper object of these faculties, 
therefore, though framed, or at least appearing, 
in this world, is God only, upon whom Faith, 
Hope, and Love were never placed in vain, or 
remain long unrequited. 

With such sentiments as these most 
readers will give permission to the author 
to philosophize as he pleases, without 
demanding too strict an account of the 
details of his creed. But this is for the 
moment far in advance of the autobiog- 
raphy, which retires gently from those 
pensive heights, to fall back upon the 
recollections of his thoughtful and curious 
childhood. It is not surprising that the 
boy who, as soon as he could speak, de- 
manded to know what this world was and 
how he came thither, should be at Oxford 
at twelve, within the walls of King Al- 
fred’s College, “disputing in logic,” and 
doing “in Greek oftener than in Latin” 
the exercises required of him. Even be- 
fore this, however, there are particulars 
worthy of notice. He was very backward 
in acquiring Welsh —a tongue that evi- 
dently baffled his best endeavors; but de- 
rived from his early study of that trouble- 
some language certain recollections of 
his tutor, whom he “ remembers with hon- 


‘| or,” as having triumphed over his temper. 


“TI never saw him angry during the time 
of my stay there, and have heard so much 
of him for many years before. When 
occasion of offence was given him, I have 
seen him redden in the face, and after 
remain for a while silent; but when he 
spoke, his words were so calm and gentle 
that I found he had digested his choler.” 
“] never could attain this perfection,” 
adds the biographer sadly. He was al- 
ways “subject to choler and passion,” — 
a family weakness which even George, 
his saintly brother, was not free of, but 
which Lord Herbert immediately offers a 
lively plea for, describing himself as “ in- 
clined to speak my mind freely, and in- 
deed rather to imitate those who, having 
fire within doors, choose rather to give it 
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vent than suffer it to burn the house.” 
The studies of the boyish student, how- 
ever, who was so much more skilful in 
Greek than in Welsh, were considerably 
interrupted. For one thing, his father 
died, which withdrew him for a short time 
from college: and this event was followed 
‘soon after by a very extraordinary inci- 
dent. Another gentleman of the race, a 
certain Sir Willim Herbert of St. Gil- 
lians, brother of the Earl of Pembroke, 
had one sole daughter, to whom he left 
his possessions, on condition that she 
should marry a Herbert. If this condi- 
tion was not complied with, the property 
was to go to more distant relations of the 
name; but “there was none of the Her- 
berts who either in age or fortune was fit 
to match her,” and the poor heiress, aged 
then twenty-one, saw before her the prob- 
ability of losing all her fair estates, and 
falling into the position of a poorly en- 
dowed gentlewomau. In these circum- 
stances, Edward Herbert at university, 
with his precocious Greek, just fifteen, 
but handsome and likely, was suggested 
as the necessary husband. He says noth- 
ing of any feeling on the matter, or of the 
lady’s personal qualifications, but the re- 
sult was, that the marriage took place 
“upon the ey ong of Febru- 
ary 1598, in the house at Eyton,” where 
he had been born. Some time later this 
strange pair, accompanied by the mother 
of Herbert, went to Oxford, where he 
finished his studies. Imagination is puz- 
zled to depict toitself such afamily. The 
wife of twenty-one in all the importance 
of a great heiress — what a thing it must 
have been for her to descend from the 
heights of her womanhood to the fifteen- 
eng boy, prodigy though he was !— 

ut on this point the husband says noth- 
ing. Later, we find a full account of a 
scene between them which proves the 
Lady Mary to have been no cipher, at 
least in her own house; but necessity 
made strange alliances in these violent 
times. It would be curious to know 
where they had their home in Oxford: 
the beautiful and gracious mother scarcely 
past her bloom, the young wife with a 
touch of shame and humiliation in any 
affection she can have borne her boy 
bridegroom, and he, in all the phlegm of 
fifteen, bearing his honors calmly —a 
father while still little more than a child. 
He gives us to understand that this pre- 
mature marriage kept him out of mischief 
while at the university, so that probably 
he was himself pleased with his union. 
And notwithstanding the preoccupations 
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of a married man, he managed to learn 
French, Italian, and Spanish, besides his 
classical attainments, and “to sing any 
part at first sight in Musick, and to play 
on the lute.” ‘The languages he acquired 
that he might make himself a citizen of 
the world: the music, that he might en- 
tertain himself at home, and “that I 
might not need the company of young 
men in whom I observed, in those times, 
much il] example and debauchery.” The 
early marriage had evidently promoted a 
somewhat pedantic virtue, which is not an 
unusual accompaniment of premature 
privileges. Unfortunately, he did not al- 
ways keep up to this desirable level. 

ere Herbert pauses to give “to my 
posterity ” certain counsels upon educa- 
tion, both mental and physical. In the 
first place, he is strongly of opinion that 
hereditary diseases of all sorts can be 
extirpated from the constitution by careful 
effort. The remedies he recommends for 
some of these constitutional disorders are 
curiously simple. ‘ Posset drinks of 
herbs” will take away a tendency to 
stone, and “the bathing of children’s legs 
and feet in the water wherein Smyths 
quench their iron” is sovran for a gouty 
constitution. There are also such things 
as Olium Castorij, which it is good to use, 
“but not without advice. They also that 
are subject to the Spleen from their an- 
cestors, ought to use those herbs that are 
spleneticks, and those that are troubled 
with the Falling Sickness with Cepha- 
niques.” While on this subject, Lord 
Herbert thinks it right to add that a 
knowledge of medicine is a thing very 
useful in the education of a gentleman, 
“especially the diagnostic part, whereby 
he may take timely notice of a disease, 
and by that means timely prevent it, as 
also the prognostic part, whereby he may 
judge of the symptoms either increasing 
or decreasing in the disease, as also con- 
cerning the crisis and indication thereof.” 


This art [he adds] will get a gentleman not 
only much knowledge but much credit, since 
seeing any sick body he will be able to tell in 
all human probability whether he shall re- 
cover; or if he shall die of the disease, to tell 
what signs shall go before, and what the con- 
clusion shall be. It will become him also to 
know not only the ingredients but doses of 
certain Medicines. . . . Besides, I would have 
a gentleman know how to make these Medi- 
cines himself, and afterwards prepare them 
with his own hands, it being the manner of 
Apothecaries so frequently to put in the Suc- 
cedanea that no man jis sure to find these Medi- 
cines made with the true drugs which ought to 
enter into the composition when it is exotique 
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and rare; or when they are extant in the shop, 
no man can be assured that the said drugs are 
not rotten, or that they have not lost their 
natural force and virtue. I have studied this 
art very much also, and have in case of ex- 
tremity ministered Physick with that success 


which is strange, whereof I shall give two or | 


three examples. 


These examples are not at all unlike the 
cases appended to advertisements of 
patent medicines, quackery being alike in 
all ages, and having its chances and tri- 
umphs like every other art. We suspect 
there are few weaknesses more dear to 
the imagination, the wisest of us bein 
not much removed from the proverbial old 
woman in our love of an unlicensed cure, 
and of dabbling with possibilities in this 
particular. But Lord Herbert’s advice 
that “it will become a gentleman” to be 
an amateur physician, points to necessities 
of the time, and of the rank which made 
such an one the earthly providence of 
many dependants. He adds a list of 
books in which they may find instruction. 
* You must look upon all Pharmacopeeias 
or Antidotaries of several countries,” he 
adds —antidotaries being, he tells us, a 
part of the dispensatories; “for when 
poisons were in fashion, antidotes were so 
also. There is a book called ‘Aurora 
Medicorum,’ very fit to be read in this 
kind ;” and he becomes pee when 
he recommends — though “ pretending no 
further than to give some few directions 
to my posterity’ — the study of simples, 
medicines which are of vegetable origin 
being more “happy and safe” than any 
other. 


In the mean while, I conceive it a fine Study 
and worthy a gentleman to be a good Botanique, 
that so he may know the nature of all Herbs 
and Plants, being our Fellow-creatures and 
made for the use of man ; for which purpose it 
will be fit for him to cull out of some good 
Herball all the Icones, together with the de- 
scription of them, and to lay by themselves all 
such as grow in England, and afterwards to 
select again such as usually grow by the High- 
wayside, in Meadows, by Rivers, or in Marshes, 
or in Cornfields, or in dry and mountainous 
places, or on Rocks, Wallis, or in shady places, 
such as grow by the Sea-side ; for this being 
done, and the said Icones being ordinarily 
carried by themselves or their servants, one 
may presently find out every Herb he wants 
withall. . . . And thus much of Medicine may 
not only be usefull but delectable to a gentle- 
man, since which way soever he passeth, he 
may find something to entertain him. I must 
no less commend the study of Anatomy, which 
whosoever considers I believe will never be an 
Atheist, the frame of man’s body and coherence 
of his parts being so strange and paradoxical 
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that I hold it to be the greatest miracle of na- 
ture ; though when all is done, I do not find 
she hath made it so much as proof against one 
Disease, lest she should be thought to have 
made it no less than a prison to the soul. 


Leaving this, which is an accomplish- 
ment belonging to the external part of 
life, the philosopher proceeds to recom- 
mend to his posterity the nobler virtues 
of the soul. Having first “passed over 
all human Literature” — for he has a full 
appreciation of the uses of classical edu- 
cation, and sets them forth in their place 
—he pauses to note that he does not 


& | approve for elder brothers the same course 


of study, “as if they meant to proceed 
Masters of Art and Doctors in some 
science.” For these natural leaders of the 
race, in whom, as being one of them, he 
takes a special interest, he thinks logic 
and a little philosophy very necessary, one 
year being given to the latter and six 
months to the former subject, along with 
geography, and something of the govern- 
ment, manners, and religions of other 
countries, and the use of the celestial 
globe (“I do not conceive yet the knowl- 
edge of judicial Astrology so necessary,” 
he adds with fine gravity, “but only for 
general predictions, particular events be- 
ing neither intended by nor collected out 
of the Stars”); arithmetick also is good, 
and geometry, though the latter is “ not 
much usefull for a gentleman, unless it be 
to understand fortifications.” When he 
has laid down these fundamental princi- 
ples, he passes on to the moral virtues. 
That virtue is better than learning is the 
burden of his teaching. “Everybody 
loves virtuous persons, whereas the vi- 
tious do never love one another” —a 
virtuous man is at home wheresoever he 
oes, through all the religions and all the 
aws of the world. In short, he says, with 
a kind of noble enthusiasm, “ this Virtue 
I commend to my posterity as the greatest 
perfection he can attain unto in this Life, 
and the pledge of eternal Happiness here- 
after, there Deing none that can justly 
hope for an union with the supreme God 
that doth not come as near to Him in this 
life in Virtue and Goodness as he can.” 
But yet if such an one falls short, there is 
restoration for him; and the views of the 
old philosopher, looking back upon a life 
which has had its stormy chapters, and 
feeling that he has safely outlived that 
phase, are tolerant and merciful. He con- 
siders that sin is generally a blunder, an 
unfortunate accident by which “ we mis- 
took a true good for that which was onl 
apparent,” and that though “it will be fit 
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for every man to confess that he hath 
offended an infinite Majesty and Power, 
yet as upon better consideration he finds 
he did not mean infinitely to offend,” so 
there is no reason to suppose that an in- 
finite punishment will be dealt to him, but 
only some temporal penalty here or here- 
after; for “I hope none are so wicked as 
to sin purposely and with a high hand,” 
says this indulgent moralist, by whom, it 
is evident, long before it became a ques- 
tion of theological discussion, the doctrine 
of eternal punishment was quietly dis- 
posed of—agentle sort of purgatorial 
arrangement taking its place. Herbert, 
however, lapses into a whimsical uncon- 
scious humor, leavened grotesquely with 
the fierceness of his time, when he speaks 
of the special virtue, among others, of 
forgiveness. ‘“ Certainly to such kinds of 
ersons ” (2.¢.. women, children, and the 
ignorant) “ Forgiveness will be proper,” he 
says, with admirable gravity — “in which 
kind I am confident no man of my time 
hath exceeded me; for tho’ whensoever 
my honour hath been engaged, no man 
hath ever been more forward to hazard 
his life, yet where with my honour I cou’d 
forgive, I never used revenge, as leavin 
it always to God, who, the less I punish 
mine enemies, will inflict so much the 
more punishment upon them.” This ex- 
quisite reason ¥ the polite and virtu- 
ous Horace Walpole, who edits Lord 
Herbert’s book, such a shock, that he 
rushes in horror into a footnote: “Is it 
forgiveness to remit a punishment on the 
hope of its being doubled?” he cries ; but 
in the days of Elizabeth and James men 
were not so particular, and the fierce 
meekness of the dashing noble who had 
fought as many duels as he had fingers 
on his hand, and cannot help a thrill of 
remembered delight as he puts them all 
hot and glowing into his biography, is 
very diverting at least, if it is not a fine 
moral spectacle. Lord Herbert adds, with 
a sigh of conscious virtue, that he has 
not found this ready forgiveness of his 
answer: his servants, tenants, etc., whom 
he has freely forgiven, have only taken 
advantage of it to offend more frequently ; 
but the “inward peace and comfort” he 
has gotten by it is beyond anything he 
can say. 

Having thus set forth the necessity of 
religion and virtue, with a passing word 
upon temperance as “universally requi- 
site,” he recommends a wise selection of 
those virtues which are adapted for each 
several occasion —all virtues not being 
universally appropriate: and adds the 
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quaint promise that “whosoever by the 
benefit of true Wisdom makes use of the 
right Virtue on all emergent occasions, 
I dare say would never be constrained to 
have recourse to Vice.” He then proceeds 
to matters more external, recommendin 
“ Rhetorick or Oratory ” as an art wel 
worth a gentleman’s while to study; but 
warns his posterity against “an affected 
eloquence” as being worse than no tul- 
ture at all. “Men who fortify and uphold 
their speeches with strong and evident 
reasons, have ever operated more,” he 
says, “on the minds of the auditors than 
those who have made rhetorical excur- 
sions;” with an evident recollection of 
the euphuism then dying out, which had 
been the most fashionable of follies. “It 
is a general note that a man’s Wit is best 
showed in his Answer, and his Valour in 
his Defence,” he adds ; and recommends 
—with the judicious and safe criticism 
that “neither of the two I can think so 
exact in their Orations but that a middle 
style will be of more efficacy” — Aris- 
totle’s “ Rhetoric” and Cicero “De Ora- 
tore.” ‘Then comes the outward exercise 
of the body, “ as riding the Great Horse, 
Fencing, and Dancing.” For the latter, 
“T cou’d never find leisure enough to 
learn it ; ” but as it gives “a good presence 
in and address to all companies,” it is not 
unworthy consideration. These graces 
came to Herbert by nature; but that his 
“nrangee A should all be so gifted was per- 
aps too much to expect. oo a 
young man should learn, “but not before 
e is eleven or twelve years of age.” “I 
have had much experience both in the 
Fleuret or Foyle, as also when I fought 
in me earnest with many persons at one 
and the same time, as will appear in the 
sequell of my life. And indeed I think I 
shall not speak vaingloriously of myself, 
if I say that no man understood the use 
of his weapon better than I did, or hath 
more dexterously prevailed himself there- 
of on occasions; since I found no man 
could be hurt but through some error in 
fencing.” Riding he gives still more 
space to, with all the precautions neces- 
sary to be taken to train “the Great 
Horse,” as he invariably calls it, for bat- 
tle, duels, etc., the rules for which are 
very precisely given. “It will be fit also 
for a gentleman to learn to swim,” he 
continues, though with the addition that 
“in my own particular I cannot swim, for 
as I was once in danger of drowning by 
learning to swim, my mother upon her 
blessing charged me never to learn Swim- 
ming, telling me further that she had 
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heard of more drowned than saved by it, 
which reason, though it did not prevail 
with me,” adds the son, dutiful though 
wise, “yet the commandment did,” —a 
sentence well worthy the study of all 
brisk young intellects contemptuous of 
maternal judgment. “Riding of racing 
horses” is a thing our philosopher dis- 
tinctly disapproves, not only because 
there is “much cheating in that kind,” 
but for the following fine reason— 
“Neither do I see why a brave man 
should delight in a creature whose chief 
use is to help him to run away.” Hunt- 
ing takes up too much time for “a man 
studious to get knowledge.” A little 
bowling is to be allowed, “so that the 
company be choice and good;” but “the 
exercises I wholly condemn are Dicing 
and Carding.” With a warning against 


‘these, the manual closes; and we return 


from the wise instructions to his posterity 
of the old man in his leisure and contem- 
plative age, to the young gallant who, 
trained and perfected by the practice he 
recommends, left Oxford with his house- 
hold, his mother and wife, and a retinue 
greater than was quite appropriate either 
to “ her widow’s estate or such young be- 

inners as we were,” and set up house in 

ondon, having “ attained the age betwixt 
eighteen and nineteen,” though already a 
husband and father, in all the bloom of 
virtuous and temperate __ Here isa 
very pretty anecdote of his first appear- 
ance at court. Itwas “about the year of 
our Lord 1600” that he went to London, 
shortly before the attempt of the Earl of 
Essex ; and this scene which follows soon 
after gives us a curious glimpse into the 
interior of that strange and agitated cen- 
tre of life. 


Curiosity rather than ambition brought me 
to Court; and as it was the manner of those 
times for all men to kneel down before the 
great Queen Elizabeth, who then reigned, I 
was likewise on my knees in the Presence 
Chamber when she passed by to the Chappel 
at Whitehall. As soon as she saw me she 
stopt, and swearing her usual oath, demanded, 
who is this? Everybody there present looked 
upon me, but no man knew me, ’till Sir James 
Croft, a Pensioner, finding the Queen stayed, 
returned back and told who I was, and that I 
had married Sir William Herbert of St. Gil- 
lian’s daughter: the Queen hereupon looked 
attentively upon me, and swearing again her 
ordinary oath, said it is pity he was married so 
young ; and thereupon gave her hand to kiss 
a both times gently clapping me on the 
cheek. 


This picture of “the great Queen Eliza- 





beth” old and sad, her heart wrung with 
“that attempt of the Earl of Essex,” and 
all the misery, and ingratitude, and false- 
hood it involved, with the hopes and plans 
of her imperial life dropping to pieces 
about her, and her days ending in storm 
and failure, yet with that keen perception 
which is a royal quality, stopping at sight 
of the fresh, new face, the handsome 
stripling on his knees, and patting his 
healthful cheek with so natural a smile 
and sigh —is wonderfully interesting and 
pathetic. No Tudor, nor yet any Stew- 
art, could pass over beauty and youth; 
and Edward Herbert came of a handsome 
race, and was a youth to take any observ- 
ing eye. A regretful sense of that bloom 
that can come but once must have min- 
gled in the queen’s graciousness to the 
beautiful lad, who had entered in his very 
childhood upon the cares of life. Nor 
was Herbert unaware of his own personal 
gifts. The next incident in his career is 
the accession of King James, when he 
was one of the gentlemen who rode out 
to meet the new sovereign. He got the 
order of the Bath immediately after; and 
“TI could tell how much my person was 
commended by the lords and ladies that 
came to the solemnity then used,” he says, 
“but I shou’d flatter myself too much if 
I believed it.” His head, perhaps, was a 
little turned by praise and pageantry, and 
he was now for the first time exposed to 
the temptations of a court, and all those 
enticements from which the society of his 
wife and mother had sheltered him at the 
university. Nothing so fine, so beautiful 
and gay, had-hitherto crossed his gentle 
seclusion. The second day after his 
knighthood he had to ride from St. James’s 
to Whitehall in robes of crimson taffeta, 
and afterwards in still greater bravery, 
with the following romantic addition : — 


The third day to wear a Gown of Purple 
Satin, upon the left Sleeve whereof is fastened 
certain strings weaved of white Silk and Gold 
tied in a knot, and tassels to it of the same, 
which all the Knights are obliged to wear ’till 
they have done something famous in Arms, or 
*till some lady of Honour take it off and fasten 
it on her Sleeve, saying, I will answer he shall 
prove a good Knight. I had not long worn 
this string but a principal Lady of the Court, 
and certainly in most men’s opinion the hand- 
somest, took mine off, and said she would 
pledge her Honour for mine. I do not name 
this lady, because some passages happened 
afterwards which oblige me to Silence, tho’ 
nothing could be justly said to her prejudice 
or wrong. 


Who this lady was, Horace Walpole 
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says regretfully it is impossible at this 
distance of time to ascertain. The book 
was not published till 1778, when all the 
throbbings of the hearts under those pur- 
ple gowns had long been silenced. We 
are glad she has escaped the gossip, this 
nameless lady, “the Fairest of her time;” 
but for Lady Herbert, most likely just 
beginning to feel that her boy husband 
was something to be rather proud than 
ashamed of, this sudden interposition of 
a Fairest must have been discomposing. 
He had been the most virtuous of youth- 
ful mates, as he tells us; but perhaps it 
was not wonderful that the seductions of 
the court, and the great ladies smiling 
upon him, and the pledge of her honor 
for his, should have intoxicated the youth. 
Yet he kept his sobriety, and even his 
desire “to follow my beloved studies in a 
country life,” for some years longer — 
returning to court when 4! called him, 
without ambition, and still less without 
being “tainted with corrupt delights.” He 
was twenty-seven, an accomplished fine 
gentleman and person of distinction, 
when his life changed altogether, and he 
set off on his travels after the followin 
curious discussion and settlement of 3 
fairs. The frankness, yet honest defer- 
ence to his duties, of the husband, is 
more attractive in this scene than the de- 
meanor of the wife; but the voiceless 
person in every such record has always 
the worst of it, and perhaps Lady Her- 
bert on her side saw things in a different 
light. Here is the account of as odda 
transaction between a married pair as we 
remember to have known: — 

About the year 1608 my two daughters, 
called Beatrice and Florance, who lived not 
et long after, and one son Richard, being 

rm and come to so much maturity that, tho’ 
in their mere childhood, they gave no little 
hopes of themselves for the future time, I 
called them all before my wife, demanding how 
she liked them ; to which she answered, Well. 
I demanded whether she was willing to do so 
much for them as I wou’d; whereupon she, 
replying, demanded what I meant by that. I 
told her that, for my part, I was too young for 
aman, and she not old for 2 woman, that 
our Lives were in the hands of God, that if 
He pleased to call either of us away, that 
one which remained might marry again, and 
ave children by some other, to which our 
Estates might be disposed; for preventing 
whereof I thought fit to motion to her that if 
she wou’d assure upon the Son any quantity of 
Land from £300 to £1,000, I wou’d do the 
like; but my wife not approving hereof, an- 
swered in these express words, that she would 
not draw the Cradle upon her head. Where- 
upon I, desiring her to advise better upon the 
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business, and to take some few days’ respite 
for that purpose, she seemed to depart from 
me not very well contented. About a week or 
ten days after, I demanded again what she 
thought concerning the motion I had made, to 
which yet she said no more, but that she thought 
she had already answered me sufficiently to the 
point. I told her then that I should make 
another motion to her, which was that in re- 
gard I was too young to go beyond Sea before 
I married her, she now wou’d give me leave 
awhile to see foreign countries ; howbeit if she 
wou’d assure her lands as I wou’d mine, in the 
manner above-mentioned, I wou’d never de- 
part from her. She answered that I knew her 
mind before concerning that point, yet that she 
shou’d be sorry I went beyond sea: neverthe- 
less if I wou’d go she could not help it. This, 
whether a License taken or given, served my 
turn to prepare without delay for a Journey 
beyond sea, that so I might satisfy that curi- 
osity I long since had to see foreign countries, 
So that I might leave my wife so little discon- 
tented as I could, I left her not only posterity 
to renew the family of the Herberts of St. 
Gillians, according to her Father’s desire, to 
inherit his Lands, but the Rents of all the 
Lands she brought with her, reserving mine 
own partly to pay my brothers’ and sisters’ 
Portions and defraying my charges abroad. 
Upon which terms, though I was sorry to 
leave my wife, as having lived most honestly 
with her all this time, I thought it no such 
unjust ambition to attain the knowledge of 
foreign Countries, especially since I had in 
great part already attained the Languages, and 
that I intended not to spend any long time out 
of my country. 


This sounds something very like a sep- 
aration between the two so strangely 
matched ; and except in a note that she 
declined to accompany him to France at 
a later period when he went as ambassa- 
dor, we hear no more of Lady Herbert. 
Her refusal to “draw the cradle upon her 
head” by settling an income upon her 
son, and his complacent recollection that 
he has “left her posterity” are equally 
quaint and out of the way. We have not, 
itis true, her side of the question; but 
the thoughtful young father, determined, 
whatever should happen, to make sure of 
his little boy’s fortune, is more engaging 
than the severer withholding of the wom- 
an, in whose heart who can tell what sore- 
ness was lingering. It had been a matter 
of posterity altogether her marriage and 
her life, and perhaps she kept a bitter hold 
in consequence on the lands, for the sake 
of which she had been disposed of so 
summarily. As for our hero, he was 
always clear on the subject of his ims 
He had her consent, whether willingly 


given or not, and ke had provided for his 
brothers and sisters, “to gratify my 
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mother as well as those so near me,” set- 
tling upon each of his six brothers thirty 
pounds a year each, and to his sisters a 
thousand pounds, with which portion all 
of them married becomingly. Clearly 
there was no running away from any duty 
in Edward Herbert’s actions. He had 
set everything in order, and his wife had 
no reason to give why he should not leave 
her. And that head, so well stored with 
all the knowledge of the time, was full of 
a thousand adventures as well, and eager 
to get out into the larger world — if in- 
deed we can describe in this light way the 
desire of the fine young cavalier and high- 
bred gentleman to see foreign countries, 
and perhaps flesh his maiden sword and 
gain himself distinction in “the Warres.” 
There was nothing going on in England to 
make that possible, but “the Warres ” 
were always in progress in Germany or 
somewhere else, and glory to be bought 
with a little bloodshed. As for that, how- 
éver, our hero had already amused him- 
self with a little duelling. Three times 


already he had “ engaged myself to chal- 
lenge men to fight with me who I con- 
ceived had injured ladies or gentlewom- 
en,” according to the oath he took when 
he was made a knight of the Bath—an 
oath which it appears he considered 


himself bound by, to the great indigna- 
tion and scorn of his editor, who inter- 
poses another footnote to the effect that 
the said oath is a piece of “ profane pag- 
eantry.” “It is strange mockery to 
invoke Heaven on so trifling an occa- 
sion,” cries the elegant Horace; “and it 
would be more strange if every Knight, 
like the conscientious Lord Herbert, 
thought himself bound to cut a man’s 
throat every time a Miss lost her top- 
knot!” Thus the eighteenth century, 
vastly superior in its sense and cynicism, 
rebukes the romance of the seventeenth. 
But the reader being of the nineteenth, 
will have more sympathy with the gallant 
cavalier, to whom it would have been vul- 
gar profanity to speak of the lady who 
commissioned him to recover her ribband 
as a miss who had lost her top-knot, than 
with Horace Walpole. It disturbs our 
ideas of the formal and grandiose life of 
that still romantic period, to see the 
French chevalier snatch Mademoiselle 
Ventadour’s ribband from her head, like 
a romping schoolboy, and fasten it in his 
bonnet. But then the young lady was 
only eleven. Sir Edward Herbert, how- 
ever, a fine knight-errant, was luckily at 
hand to vindicate her womanly claims to 
reverence and respect; and though his 
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oath of the Bath is a great thing to invoke 
in such a quarrel, the French chevalier 
was glad to be rid of his opponent, and 
probably behaved all the better after- 
wards. It is this mixture of inimitable 
gravity and serious meaning in so many 
levities which makes our knight by turns 
almost as fine as Quixote himself. “I 
can truly say that though I have lived in the 
armies and courts of the greatest princes 
in Christendom, yet I never had a quarrel 
with man for mine own sake,” he an- 
nounces seriously. “For my friends 
often have I hazarded myself, but never 
yet drew my sword for my own sake sin- 
gly, as hating ever the doing of injury, 
contenting myself only to resent them 
when they were offered to me.” But not 
less did this gallant readiness to avenge 
any — “top-knot ” get our noble young 
hero glory in France, where the brave 
Englishman’s spirit and valor, as well as 
his handsome person and fine manners, 
were the admiration of everybody. He 
was great in society, behaving himself like 
anoble cavalier; and he was great in 
field sports, every morning mounting 
“the Great Horse,” hunting the wolves 
and boars in the Duke de Montmorency’s 
forests, and making himself a hundred 
friends, These were the days of Henri 
Quatre, who received the young visitor 
—,. “embracing him in his arms ;” 
and the fair Queen Margaret de Valois 
placed him publicly next to her chair, 
“ not without the wonder of some, and the 
envy of another,” as wasnatural. In this 
way his desire“ tosee strange countries ” 
was nobly gratified. But distinguished as 
he was by all that was noble and beautiful, 
Herbert caught sight of another at Hen- 
- court, who was still more favored 
than himself —a man with little of his 
own fascination, who moved him, if not 
to envy, at least to admiration and emu- 
lation. 


There was a sudden whisper among the 
ladies, saying, “C’est Monsieur Balagny,” 
“’Tis Monsieur Balagny:”’ whereupon also I 
saw the ladies and gentlewomen, one after an- 
other, invite him to sit near them ; and, which 
is more, when one lady had his company a 
while, another would say, “‘ You have enjoyed 
him long enough, I must have him now;” at 
which bold civility of theirs, tho’ I were aston- 
ished, yet it added to my wonder that his per- 
son could not be thought at most but ordinary 
handsome : his hair, which was cut very short, 
half grey ; his Doublet but of sackcloth, cut to 
his shirt, and his breeches of plain grey cloth, 
Informing myself by some standers-by who he 
was, I was told that he was one of the gal- 
lantest men in the world. 
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Of this Balagny and his gallantry we 
Shall hear more hereafter. Herbert re- 
turned home in about a year’s time, carry- 
ing messages from the French court to 
the English; but in 1610 was again on his 
way — this time to no courtly receptions 
or hunting of the boar, but to the Low 
Country, where the war had sprung up 
about Cleves and Juliers, to the great sat- 
isfaction of the young gentlemen who 
wanted to see a little fighting. He and 
another young Englishman, “my Lord 
Shandois,” a knight of about his own 
standing, set out, with all the heat of mar- 
tial adventure, to the siege of Juliers, 
where an English contingent was serving 
under Sir Edward Cecil with the troops 
of the Prince of Orange. The English 
and French for once, in the course of 
centuries, were fighting on the same side ; 
and there was great competition of valor 
among the young soldiers and many a 
foolhardy exploit. The following inci- 
dent will show how they incited each 
other to acts as foolish as they were dar- 
ing: — 


One day Sir Edward Cecill and myself 
coming to the approaches that Monsieur de 
Balagny had made towards a Bullwark or Bas- 
tion of the city, Monsieur de Balagny, in the 

resence of Sir Edward Cecill and diverse 

nglish and French captains then present, 
said, “ Monsieur, on dit que vous étes un des 
plus braves de votre nation, et je suis Balagny ; 
allons voir qui faira le mieux” —“‘ They say 
you are one of the bravest of your nation, 
and I am Balagny; let us see who will do 
best ;” whereupon, leaping suddenly out of the 
Trenches with his sword drawn, I did in the 
like manner as suddenly follow him, both of 
us in the mean while striving who should be 
foremost, which being perceived by those of 
the Bullwark or Cortine opposite to us, three 
or four hundred shot at least, great and small, 
was made against us. Our running on for- 
wards in emulation of each other was the 
cause that all the shots fell betwixt us and 
the trench from which we sallied. When 
Monsieur Balagny, finding such a storm of 
bullets, said, “Par Dieu, il fait bien chaud,” 
“Tt is very hot here,” I answered briefly thus : 
“Vous en ires premier, autrement je n’iray 
jamais,” “ You shall go first, or else I will 
never go;” whereupon he ran with all speed, 
and somewhat crouching towards the Trenches : 
I followed after, leisurely and upright, and yet 
came within the Trenches before they on the 
Bullwark or Cortine could charge again ; which 
passage being afterwards reported to the Prince 
of Orange, he said it was a strange bravado of 
——e and that we went to an unavoidable 

eat 


This foolish feat reminds us of Quen- 
tin Durward or some other of Sir Walter’s 
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daring heroes: but no, it is too foolish for 
Quentin, who had, like most of Sir Wal- 
ter’s heroes, a certain foundation of com- 
mon sense under his unhesitating cour- 
age. Balagny’s feat is, with a far more 
genuine nationality, like one of the ex- 
ploits of the Trois Mousquetaires ; indeed 
there is a certain breakfast in a bastion 
which occurs to us at the moment which 
is extremely like this useless bit of bra 
— which the graver Englishman indee 
outbrags, but with a sense of its folly and ; 
even stupidity, as he marches solemnly 
back amid the dropping bullets. 

It might have been supposed that from 
such a narrative we should have had some 
enlightening glimpses of the war and its 
management; but strangely enough, this is 
not the case. Herbert leaves the history 
entirely apart, summing up in a sentence 
all that he chooses to say of the larger 
current of affairs ; and even that does not 
touch the greater question, but only his 
own share in it. “I could relate divers 
things of note concerning myself during 
the siege,” he says, “ but do forbear, lest 
I should relish too much of vanity; it 
shall suffice that my passing over the 
ditch into the wall first of all the nations 
there, is set down by William Crofts, 
Master of Arts and soldier, who hath 
written and printed the history of the 
Low Countrys.” He then proceeds to fill 
several pages with a very graphic account 
of “a particular quarrel between me and 
my Lord of Walden; ” of the troubles he 
was put to to procure “a great Horse” on 
which to fight his duel, and the manner in 
which this duel was prevented; and how, 
in despite at the failure, he offered battle 
to Balagny, who refused, and finally made 
a sort of Berserkar rush, with a passion 
scarcely becoming so fine a gentleman, 
upon a party led by Sir Thomas Somerset, 
retiring after he had driven them into 
their tents, somewhat mournfully, “ find- 
ing now nothing else to be done,” and 
having received “only a slight hurt on the 
outside of my ribs, and two thrusts, the 
one through the skirts of my doublet, and 
the other through my breeches, and about 
eighteen nicks upon my sword and hilt.” 
These little divertisements varied the 
course of the siege, which, save by mo- 
ments, does not seem to have been excit- 
ing enough for the overflowing spirits of 
the assailants, who thus carried on a suc- 
cession of private warfares on their own 
account and among themselves, in the 
most brotherly way in the world. Noth- 
ing can be more curious as an instance of 
the operations of the mind than Herbert’s 
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long and circumstantial account of the 
Scotch lieutenant who lent him his chief’s 
horse, and would fain have accompanied 
him to the fray as his second, and was 
near losing his place in consequence had 
not he (Herbert) taken a great deal of 
trouble (among other things offering to 
— “Sir James Areskine,” the superior 
officer — always an ingratiating and concil- 
iatory suggestion) to get his conduct ex- 
lained and excused. That this trifling, 
if picturesque, piece of business should 
surge up in his mind so many years after, 
and be thought worthy of record for his 
posterity when so many matters of far 
— moment must have been passing 

fore his eyes, is wonderfully instructive 
and curious. The strange scraps that a 
capacious memory hoards up — straws 
and rags like the materials of a bird’s 
nest — were never better exemplified. 
One would have supposed that his meet- 
ings with the great commanders who 
afterwards paid him so many compliments, 
would have been better worth recollecting 
than all this about Lieutenant Montgom- 
ery. But throughout this curious work 
there is scarcely a word which can throw 
any light upon the history of the time. 
But for the names, we ‘should hardly be 
able to tell what the age was in which 
Sir Edward Herbert played so stirring a 
part. Henri Quatre does not tempt him 
to a single digression, nor any of the dis- 
tinctions of his court; King James might 
be king anybody for all we see of him; 
not a gleam of perception of the charac- 
ter of his contemporaries breaks across 
the line of romantic adventures in which 
he himself is the chief figure. And yet 
he was a man of intelligence and educa- 
tion much above th~ common, full of cu- 
riosity and a desire co understand every- 
thing he saw, not without a perception of 
the beautiful in nature or the picturesque 
in society, and with so much philosophy 
in him as not only to write several books, 
but to frame a theory of his own. With 
all this, Herbert moves through the ex- 
citements and dangers of the age without 
betraying any further interest in them 
than concerns his own quarrels and friend- 
ships, and informs his posterity how my 
Lord of So-and-so declined to fight, and 
my lady had his portrait painted by “ Mr. 
Isaac, the painter in Blackfriars,” and 
wore it in her bosom, with the painful 
consequences which this indiscreet admi- 
ration led to; but little more. To think 
of the old soldier and statesman — he 
who had fought like a paladin and been 
renowned as one of the bravest of his 
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nation, who had represented England 
worthily at the magnificent court of 
France, and who, amid all the sturt and 
strife of his manhood, had composed a 
system of philosophy — sitting down in 
the calm of a retired life to put down his 
impressions for his posterity, and leaving 
them only these! Nothing could be more 


curious than such strange deposits of 


memory. But though they are very inad- 
equate to Lord Herbert’s character, they 
are more entertaining, perhaps, than had 
they been more worthy. And the egotism 
is perfectly cheerful and straightforward, 
ottending nobody. He could not hel 
being aware of his many and great ad- 
vantages, and it pleased him to know that 
they were appreciated. He has a right 
to feel also that his descendants will be 
pleased; and is glad to let them know 
that their grandfather was a very fine 
gentleman, and as such received by all. 
“If I may say it without vanity,” he 
tells us, on his return to England, “I was 
in great esteem both in court and city, 
many of the greatest desiring my compa- 
ny.” The lords of the Council sent for 
him, to make up the difference between 
him and the Lord of Walden; and the 
great Sackville, Earl of Dorset, taking 
him into his picture-gallery, showed him, 
behind a: curtain of green taffeta, in a 
_— of honor, his own portrait, “drawn 
y one Larkin, a painter,” which was cop- 
ied for no less a personage than Queen 
Anne herself, the wife of King Solomon, 
as well as for the other lady above-men- 
tioned. It would seem, indeed, if his 
discreet references to “a great Person” 
who “sent for me divers times to attend 
her” are to be trusted, that the queen 
herself was not unmoved by this conquer- 
ing hero. But in this point his virtue was 
proof to all seduction, “ not only for very 
honest Reasons, but, to wows 4 ingenu- 
ously, because that Affection passed be- 
tween me and another lady (who, I believe, 
was the fairest of her time), as nothing 
could divert it.” This being the case, it 
was hard upon the noble lover to be set 
upon by Sir John Ayres, the husband of 
the lady who wore that portrait in her 
bosom —at first with four armed men, 
while Herbert had but two lackeys after 
him, one of whom ran away —and after- 
wards “with at least 20 or 30 persons 
of his friends,” against whom Herbert, 
wounded and dismounted, with but a 
broken bit of his sword left (more im- 
pressive, if not more death-dealing, than 
Mr. Irving’s), stood manfully, supported 
by one Mr. Mansel, out of Glamorgan- 
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shire, and by a Scotch gentleman who 
was passing by, until (though with a dag- 
ger sticking in him, which Sir Henry Ca- 
ry, afterwards Lord Falkland, the father 
of the noble Lucian, drew out) he had 
driven his adversary half dead to his boat, 
which lay at Whitehall stairs; for the 
affray occurred in a place now sacred to 
very different associations — Scotland 
Yard, to wit, the home and headquarters 
of justice. Imagine the sudden tumult, 
the wild curvetings of the wounded horse, 
the bleeding hero with his broken sword, 
and all the fierce band against him, in 
that dull enclosure which now houses the 
0 erg of the public peace! The 
ords of the Privy Council, of all things 
in the world to do, sent for the broken 
sword, “that they might see the little 
fragment of a weapon with which I had 
so behaved myself as perhaps the like 
had never been heard in any credible 
way;” but afterwards commanded both 
the belligerents to appear before them. 
Herbert’s danger was supposed to be so 
great that his friend, the Duc de Mont- 
morency, sent a gentleman from France 
to invite him thither with great insisten- 
cy. He was, however, as stubborn as he 
was brave, and would not budge; and 
soon, it would appear, the affair blew over, 
and he continued to frequent the court, 
“ where I had more favors than I desired.” 
What became of poor Lady Herbert all 
this time, and the “ posterity ” with which 
her gallant iecbaed had left her provid- 
ed, we are notinformed. Unless she had 
found other ways of amusing herself, that 
poor lady, who was evidently a woman 
not entirely given up to her nursery, must 
have felt life a dull affair enough. 

In 1614 the wars began again, and Her- 
bert set out at once to offer his service to 
the Prince of Orange, who received him 
so graciously that both the English and 
French commanders were full of envy. 
Once more, however, except as respects 
his own exploits, the brilliant autobiog- 
rapher is silent as to the history of the 
struggle. A certain town which he calls 
Rice (Rees, in the duchy of Cleves) is the 
centre of the landscape, and the boldness 
of a reconnaissance which he made alone, 
and by which it was discovered that the 
enemy, supposed to be within reach, had 
disappeared, is the chief incident. Noth- 
ing can be more unlike our present bloody 
and business-like battles than the picture 
of a well-conducted, and on the whole 
friendly, sort of war, — something more 
dangerous than a tournament, but not 
altogether unlike it, with generous out- 
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bursts of emulation, and the most chival- 
rous rivalship for glory, — which is con- 
veyed to us by his narrative. “ Nothing 
memorable happened after this betwixt 
those two great generals for the space of 
many weeks,” and nothing had happened 
before, except the —— yielding of 
a town or two, and the graceful retire- 
ment of Spinola’s army. One morning 
the camp was delightfully excited by the 
appearance of a trumpeter from the Span- 
ish army, “with a challenge from a Span- 
ish cavalier to this effect —that if any 
cavalier in our camp would fight a single 
combat for the sake of his mistress, the 
old Spaniard would meet him, upon assur- 
ance of the camp.” Who can doubt that 
this challenge was instantly and joyfully 
“accepted by me between Io and 11 of 
the clock,” as soon as the report reached 
him? The Prince of Orange, however, 
threw cold water on the project; and be- 
fore Herbert could reply, another trum- 
peter from Spinola appeared refusing to 
permit the challenge: whereupon Her- 
bert, not to be outdone, set out for the 
Spanish camp, to challenge that army on 
his own account. He did not indeed ac- 
complish his purpose, but he was received 
by Spinola, coming fresh out of the head- 

uarters of the opposing general as he 
did, with the same cordiality which every- 
body showed him; and on taking his 
leave, so pleased was he with the courte- 
ous Spaniard, “I told him that if ever he 
did lead an army against the Infidel, I 
shou’d adventure to be the first man who 
wou’d die in that quarrel.” This, how- 
ever, was not all; for the visitor asked 
leave to see the army, and inspected it, 
observing, with much satisfaction, “the 
difference in the proceedings betwixt the 
Low Country Army and Fortifications.” 
Thus the war was carried on in a fashion 
so courtly and well-bred as to make it in- 
deed a school of fine manners and chival- 
rous sentiments. How much share the 
rank and file had in these magnificent 
courtesies may be divined from the follow- 
ing anecdote, which, always with the same 
modest intention of making his own char- 
acter an example to his descendants, our 
hero thus sets forth : — 


I must not omit with thankfulness to re- 
member a favor his Excellency [the Prince of 
Orange] did me at this time —for a Soldier 
having killed his fellow-Soldier in the quarter 
where they were lodged, which is an unpar- 
donable fault, insomuch that no man would 
speak for him, the poor fellow comes to me, 
and desires me to beg his life of his Excel- 
lency; whereupon I demanding whether he 
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had ever heard of a man pardoned in this kind, 
and he saying No, I told him it was in vain 
then for me to speak; when the poor fellow, 
writhing his neck a little, said, “ Sir, but were 
it not better you should cast away a few words 
than I lose my life.” This piece of eloquence 
moved me so much, that I went straight to his 
Excellency and told him what the poor fellow 
had said, desiring him to excuse me if upon 
these terms I took the boldness to speak for 
him. There was present at that time the Earl 
of Southampton, as also Sir Edward Cecill 
and Sir Horace Vere, as also Monsieur de 
Chastillon, and divers other French Com- 
manders; to whom his Excellency turning 
himself, said in French, “Do you see this 
cavalier? with all that courage you know, he 
hath yet that good-nature to pray for the Life 
of a poor Soldier: tho’ I had never pardoned 
any before in this kind, yet I wiil pardon this 
at his request ;” so commanding him to be 
brought over and disposed of as I thought fit, 
whom therefore I released and set free. 


Thus all things redound to the glory of 
our hero. He makes a hasty journey 
through Italy after this, and accepts an 
offer made him by the Duke of Savoy to 
raise a regiment and command it — a com- 
mission which brings him into great dan- 

er of his life. While on this enterprise, 
owever (which he eventually gives up), 
riding through Burgundy, he comes to a 
country inn, where the host’s daughter 
was reported to be the handsomest wom- 
an that had ever been seen. Reason 
enough for our knight to pause here until 
he could see this prodigy, who was ab- 
sent for the moment. While he waited he 
lay down to rest, and fell asleep, but on 
waking found her seated by him. The 
— he derived from the sight of 
er was so great, that he records her de- 
scription in full. She had “hair of a 
shining black, naturally curled in that 
order that a curious woman would have 
dressed it; for one curl rising by degrees 
above another, and every Bout tied witha 
small ribband of a Naccarine, or the color 
that the Knights of the Bath wear, gave a 
very graceful mixture, while it was bound 
up in this manner from the point of her 
shoulder to the crown of her head;” her 
dress of “ green Turkey Grogram, cut all 
into Panes or Slashes,” was tied up in the 
same way ; her eyes had a kind of light or 
flame in them, not unlike that which the 
Ribband exhibited; a prettier mouth or 
whiter teeth were never seen. “In con- 
clusion,” he says, with delightful candor 
“and self-admiration, “after about an 
hour’s stay, I departed thence without 
offering so much as the least Incivility; 





and indeed, after so much weariness, it 
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was enough that her sight alone did some- 
what refresh me.” 

We need not linger long upon the lesser 
incidents of this brilliant career. The 
next summer after these events the Low 
Country army was not drawn into the 
field, so that the Prince of Orange “ past 
his time at playing at Chess with me after 
dinner ; or in going to Reswick with him 
to see his great Horses, or in making love; 
in which also he used me as his compan- 
ion.” These peaceful occupations, how- 
ever, ceased to furnish the excitement 
necessary, and Herbert returned home, 
not without warlike adventures on the 
way. At Brussels he heard the company 
at the ordinary speaking ill of King 
James, on which “J told them in Italian 
—‘Son Inglese,’ ‘I am an Englishman, 
and should be unworthy to live if I suf- 
fered these words to be said of the king 
my master ;’ and therewithal turning my- 
self to those who had injured the king, I 
said, ‘ You have spoken falsely, and I will 
fight with you all’”—by which such a 
happy effect was produced, that the 
offenders asked the king’s forgiveness, 
and his health was drunk all round the 
table. When he got to London he fell ill 
of a quartan ague (as we should now say, 
an attack of typhoid), and was just about 
again, ill and weak, and so worn as to be 
scarcely recognizable, when, walking 
abroad one day towards Whitehall, he 
met with “one Emerson, who spoke very 
disgraceful words of Sir Robert Harley, 
being then my dear friend.” This was 
more than our magnanimous knight could 
bear; so “shaking him by a long beard 
he wore, I stepped a little aside and drew 
my sword in the street.” His enemy ran 
away, and little harm seems to have been 
done; but once more “the Lords of the 
Council” sent for him to hear the rights 
of the matter, but “did not so much rep- 
rehend my taking part with my friend, as 
that I would adventure to fight, being in 
such a bad condition of health.” 

But we must not pause upon all the 
affairs of this kind that came upon Her- 
bert’s hands. The greatest distinction of 
his public life, his ambassadorship, re- 
mains to be told. He had been, it would 
appear, a little weary of an unoccupied 
life for some time, had bethought himself 
of the Duke of Savoy’s commission to 
raise a regiment, placing the enterprise in 
his brother’s hand, and had taken up for 
his own, in company with the Earl of Ox- 
ford, a plan for “raising two regiments 
for the Venetians,” when he was suddenly 
informed that out of eighteen names sub- 
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mitted to the king he had been chosen as 
ambassador to France. This great news 
was so entirely unexpected, that Herbert 
felt little sensation but that of alarm when 
he was summoned to the Privy Council, 
before whom, on one occasion or another, 
he had so often appeared before. The 
messenger “came to my House among 
Gardens near the old Exchange.” 


Myself little knowing then the Honour in- 
tended me, askt the Messenger whether I had 
done any fault that the Lords sent for me so 
suddenly? wishing him to tell the Lords that 
I was going to dinner, and would afterwards 
attend them. I had scarce dined when an- 
other Messenger was sent: this made me 
hasten to Whitehall, where I was no sooner 
come but the Lords saluted me by the name 
of Lord Ambassador of France. I told their 
Lordships, thereupon, that I was glad it was 
no worse, and that I doubted that by their 
speedy sending for me some complaint, tho’ 
false, might be made against me. 


It is sufficiently whimsical that a man 
appointed to a high office of State should 
have been alarmed like a naughty school- 
boy by such a message; but not the less 
for this did he fill the post magnificently. 
It was in 1618 that Herbert, having pro- 
vided himself as well as he could with 


money, through the means of bankers in 
the city, set out to fulfil his mission. The 
bells were tolling for the funeral of Anne 
of Denmark — she who had been disposed 
to look with favorable eyes upon this 
paladin — when he rode out of London. 
“ It was a sad spectacle,” he says, “to all 


that had occasion to honour her.” But 
Paris was gay enough under a young king, 
and full of all the wit, and caprice, and 
brilliant interchange of talk with which he 
had been once familiar. The new king, 
however, was not so attractive a monarch 
as his father, nor was the court so bril- 
liant. Neither in appearance nor charac- 
ter did Louis XIII. please the new 
ambassador. He was “so extreme a 
stutterer that he would sometimes hold 
his Tongue out of his mouth a good while 
before he could speak so much as one 
word, and had, besides, a double row of 
teeth ; ” and as he had been brought up in 
great ignorance, “he had the two Quali- 
ties incident to all who are Ignorantly 
brought up, Suspicion and Dissimuiation.” 
The king was at the same time entirely 
under the dominion of the Duc de Luynes, 
between whom and our envoy trouble con- 
tinually arose. But in the mean time 
Herbert was, as ever, master of the situ- 
ation. It appears to have been his inten- 
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including a history of his “ negotiations 
with the king and State,” the ‘divers 
civil wars in the country,” “the business 
of the Elector Palatine in. Bohemia,” and 
“divers other memorable accidents both 
of State and war.” He never seems to 
have carried out this intention, but it ex- 
plains in this portion of his autobiography 
the absence of reference to the greater 
matters of State. Herbert flatters him- 
self, however, that his ambassadorship 
was of the utmost service to his country- 
men. “When I came, the English and 
French were in very ill intelligence with 
each other,” he says.... ‘ Neverthe- 
less, when I had been in Paris about a 
month, all the English were so welcome 
hither, that no other nation was so accept- 
able among them.” The glimpse he 
affords us into the manners of the court 
is not attractive, a very poor practical 
joke being the instance of courtier-like wit 
with which he presents us ; but the amuse- 
ments of society furnish a prettier pic- 
ture. 


Besides the time I spent in Treaties and 
Negotiations I had either with the Ministers 
of State in France or foreign ambassadors re- 
siding in Paris, I had spare time not only for 
my Books, but for visits to divers Grandees, 
for little more ends than obtaining some intel- 
ligence of the affairs of that Kingdom, and 
civil conversation, for which their free, gen- 
erous, and cheerful company was no little mo- 
tive, persons of all qualities being so addicted 
to have mutual Entertainment with each other, 
that in calm weather one might find all the 
noble and good company in Paris, of both 
sexes, either in the garden of the Tuileries, or 
in the park of the Bois de Vincennes, they 
thinking it almost an Incivility to refuse their 
presence and free discourse to any who were 
capable of coming to those places, either under 
the recommendation of good Parts, or but so 
much as handsome clothes and a good Equi- 
page : when foul weather was, they spent their 
time in visits at each other’s houses, where 
they interchanged civil Discourses, or heard 
Musick, or fell to Dancing, using, according 
to the manner of that country, all the rea- 
sonable Liberties they cou’d with their Hone 
our. 


One of Herbert’s great preoccupations 
here was to prevent the Spanish ambassa- 
dor from taking precedence of him, as 
that solemn functionary was disposed to 
do. “The Spaniard then was so potent, 
that he seemed to affect a universal mon- 
archy,” which the other ambassadors with 
all their might, each man striving for him- 
self and for his country, strenuously op- 
posed. “All our endeavours yet could 
not hinder but that he both publicly pre- 
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vailed in his attempts abroad, and privily 
did corrupt divers of the mn hore Min- 
isters of State.” Accordingly, the whole 
of the legations were thrilled with triumph 
when the English ambassador, by patience 
and adroitness, managed to get the fas, 
and drove past his Excellency of Spain in 
his coach, with such a sense of victory as 
ea battle could scarcely have procured 

im. 

Grave questions, however, were not want- 
ing, and Herbert was specially charged 
to defend “ those of the Religion,” whom 
De Luynes lost no occasion of influencing 
the king against. De Luynes would have 
“extirpated them as the Spaniards had 
done the Moors ;”’ and the Duke of Guise 
went the length of informing the English 
ambassador that “they should never be 
happy in France till those of the Religion 
were rooted out.” Herbert warned him 
with unconscious prophecy, that when- 
ever those of the religion were put down, 
the time of the great persons would come: 
which speech, he says, was fatal, since 
“those of the Religion were no sooner 
reduced to that weak condition in which 
now they are, but the Governors of the 
Provinces were brought lower, and curbed 
much in their power and authority, and the 
Duke of Guise first of them all.” He had, 
however, stronger arguments than this, 
and pressed upon the French court King 
James’s care for the unfortunate Hugue- 
nots, “being charged to let the French 
king know that he would not permit their 
total ruin and extirpation.” This persis- 
tence provoked De Luynes, who received 
the English remonstrances with a very 
bad grace, asking, “‘ What hath the kin 
your inaster to do with our Natives?” and, 
* We will have none of your advices.” At 
last the altercation came to very high 
words indeed. 


This, tho’ somewhat less than was in my 
instructions, so angered him, that in much 
passion he said, “ Par Dieu, si vous n’étiez 
Monsieur Ambassadeur, je vous traiterois d’un 
autre sorte” —‘“ By God, if you were not 
Monsieur Ambassador, I would use you after 
another fashion.” My answer was, that as I 
was an Ambassador, so I was also a gentle- 
man; and therewithall, laying my hand upon 
the hilt of my sword, told him there was that 
shou’d make him an answer, and so arose from 
my chair ; to which Monsieur de Luynes made 
no reply, but arising likewise from his chair, 
offered civilly to accompany me to the door ; 
but I, telling him there was no occasion for 
him to use ceremony after so rude an entertain- 
ment, I departed from him, 


This passage of arms occurred in front 
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of the walls of St. Jean d’Angely, the 
siege of which had been begun, notwith- 
standing all the English ambassador’s 
remonstrances. He withdrew with proud 
leisureliness, and spent three or four 
days examining the siege operations, 
sometimes venturing within reach of 
the cannon, before he would leave the 
place. His friends were in great alarm 
at the temerity of the stand he had made 
against the all-powerful minister, and 
eager to induce him to put himself in 
some place of safety. “I told them I 
was in a place of safety wheresoever I 
had my sword by my side,” says the 
proud Englishman. But he had, it would 
seem, outrun his instructions, or else the 
government of the pacific James was not 
disposed to back up its servant at the 
cost of a war, and Herbert was recalled. 
He would have liked to “ send a trumpet” 
with a challenge to the French minister, 
but this “ was not permitted.” The Duc 
de Luynes, however, died some time 
after, and Herbert resumed his post. 
When he asked for his instructions, he 
tells us, much to his embarrassment he 
received none, but was assured that “ his 
Majesty had that experience of my abili- 
ties and Fidelity that he would give no 
instructions, but leave all things to my 
discretion.” This flattering but over- 
whelming responsibility he at length ac- 
cepted, and on his arrival in France 
“began to proceed in all publick affairs 
according to the liberty with which my 
master was pleased to honor me, confin- 
ing myself tono rules but those of my 
own discretion.” He had “enough to 
do,” he afterwards informs us — “ the 
French being jealous that the King my 
master would match the Prince his son 
with the King of Spain’s sister, and relin- 
quish his alliance with France.” And the 
chief incident of Herbert’s second em- 
bassy was the sudden passage through 
France of that same prince and the 
daring favorite Buckingham, on their rash 
and romantic expedition to Madrid. The 
exciting news was brought to him one 
night suddenly by a Scotsman, who 
asked, had he seen the prince, with start- 
ling abruptness. Herbert hastened next 
morning to the bedside of the French 
minister, who informed him that he was 
aware of the journey, and had given 
orders for the safety of the illustrious 
traveller. It would have been interesting 
to have had any glimpse of them, hurry- 
ing across land and sea on this wild 
errand—the visionary Charles with his 
long melancholy countenance, and Steenie 
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the dashing and splendid. But the alarm 
of the ambassador, and the early visit be- 
fore the Frenchman had left his bed — 
who met him with assurances of goodwill 
so hearty, that Herbert sent a letter ex- 
press after his prince, “desiring him to 
make haste out of France, and not to 
treat with any of the Religious by the way, 
since his being at Paris was known ” — 
are all we hear of this sudden, exciting 
surprise, and what came of it. There 
seems to have been, as there might still 
be, a rush of English gazers after the 
travellers. “Many of the nobility and 
others of the English Court being now 
desirous to see the Prince, did pass 
through France to Spain, taking my 
house by the way.” And it was by one 
of these followers that Herbert sent an- 
other letter, professing his grief not to 
have received his prince on the road, — 
“which occasioned,” he says with courtly 
satisfaction, “ his Highness afterwards to 
write a letter to me wholly with his own 
hand, and subscribe his name, your 
Friend CHARLES, in which he did abun- 
dantly satisfie all the Unkindness I might 
conceive on this occasion.” 

This is about the last incident Herbert 
narrates ; but there are many encounters 
of wit, and bold adaptations of the tools 
of diplomacy, which he records with 
pleasure and a fine complacency, in order 
that his posterity, personally interested in 
his credit, may have the satisfaction of 
seeing that he was always equal to what 
was required of him. On one occasion 
he was visited unexpectedly by an envoy 
from Spain on his way to England, the 
Count de Gondomar, whose object it 
seems to have been to trick the English 
ambassador into a show of intimacy, such 
as might give umbrage to the court to 
which he was accredited. Gondomar de- 
‘sired that the coach of the ambassador 
should accompany him out of Paris; but 
Herbert was too wary to fall into the 
snare of the Spaniard. “I told him, after 
a free and merry manner, he should not 
have my coach, and that if he demanded 
it, it was not because he needed coaches 
— the Pope’s Nuntio, the Emperor’s Am- 
bassador, the Duke of Bavaria’s agent, 
having coaches enough to furnish him — 
but because he would put a Jealosie be- 
twixt me and the French.” The Spaniard 
then proposed to dine with him; but 
neither in that way would Herbert com- 
mit himself. His excuse was, that if the 
ambassador of so great a king dined with 
him, it should be “at a feast worthy of so 
great a person,” —and to mark his re- 
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fusal, he adopted the following expedi- 
ent: — 


I desired some of my Gentlemen to bring 
his Gentlemen into the Kitchen, where after 
my usual manner were three Spits full of Meat, 
divers pots of boyled Meat, and an oven with 
store of Pyes in it, and a Dinner Board cov- 
ered with all manner of good Fowle and some 
Tarts, Pans with Tarts in them after the French 
fashion; after which being conducted to an- 
other room, they were showed a Dozen or six- 
teen dishes of Sweetmeats, all which was but 
the ordinary allowance for my Table. The 
Spaniards returning now to Gondomar, told 
him. what Good Chere they found, notwith- 
standing which I told Gondomar again that I 
desired to be excused if I thought this Dinner 
unworthy of him, and that when occasion was 
I should entertain him after a much better 
manner. 


This astute manner of convincing the 
Spaniard how completely the Englishman 
saw through his device had an excellent 
effect, and proved to the envoy that here 
was a diplomatist worthy of his steel, — 
“a man fit for Imployment,” as he puts it. 
“ He thought that an Englishman had not 
known how to avoid handsomely a Trick 
put upon him under show of civility.” 
Our hero is not so successful in his dons 
mots, several of which he takes pains to 
report. Butit is evident that the English 
honor was safe in his hands, and no 
slight of any kind likely to be passed over. 
One of the last of his social passages of 
arms was in reference to a sermon deliv- 
ered by the king’s confessor, Pére Segue- 
rand, while the war “ against those of the 
Religion” was still going on, in which 
the priest maintained that forgiveness of 
ourenemies did not imply forgiveness of 
heretics, who were the enemies of God. 
Upon this our ambassador, in hot indig- 
nation, went to the queen, pointing out to 
her that to permit such Ciscourses to be 
held of “the Religion,” on the eve of con- 
cluding a treaty of marriage with England, 
“T could not but think very unreasona- 
ble,” with a desire that “such doctrines 
henceforth might be silenced.” The an- 
swer of the priest, when informed of this, 
was significant, all the more in the light 
of that approaching marriage, — “ he 
wisht me to be assured that wheresoever 
I was in the world he would hinder my 
Fortune.” What he did afterwards in 
fulfilment of this threat, Herbert pro- 
fesses he did not know; “but sure am 
I that had I been ambitious of worldly 
—— I might have often remem- 

ered his words; tho’ as I ever loved my 





book and a private life more than any 
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busy Preferments, I did frustrate and 
render vain his greatest power to harm 
me.” 

Notwithstanding this disclaimer, there 
is little in Lord Herbert’s life (he had by 
this time attained at last the Irish peer- 
age, which preceded his elevation to that 
rank in England) to lead us to suppose 
that he was so unambitious as he says — 
but he was a man of many sides, as other 
records prove. Nothing can be more 
curious than the thought that a man so 
thoroughly involved in all the most stir- 
ring traffic of his time, with his hand ever 
ready at his sword-hilt, and his spirit up 
at every note of adventure, should be all 
the time composing in his hours of privacy 
a philosophical treatise upon the pro- 
foundest subjects, and in the language of 
the learned. A brilliant lay of romance, 
a troubadour’s song, would have been 
much more like the image of himself, 
which he sets before us — which is that, 
as the reader has seen, of a knight of 
romance, faithful to the most fantastic 
letter of his vows, ready to snatch at any 
opportunity of distinction, and feeling 
that “‘the danger’s self were lure alone” 
to any adventure. How he contrived — 
as he sheathed, with his fine bow, the 
sword which he had drawn for pure love 
of fighting, and in no national quarrel, 
and put on the gold lace and splendors of 
an ambassador at the gayest court in 
Christendom — to occupy his thoughts 
and his time with such abstract study, it 
is very difficult to conceive. And save a 
passing reference to “my Book,” we hear 
nothing of any literary purpose until he 
has reached the last page of his delightful 
tale, when he takes the reader into his 
confidence suddenly, though it is to tell 
him of a marvellous incident connected 
with the book, rather than anything about 
its character or composition. Perhaps he 
felt with the philosophy that is taught by 
years, that his “posterity,” fine gentle- 
men and patricians as he intended them 
to be, were likely to care far less about 
this achievement than about the duels 
and the noble figure their ancestor had 
made in the world. “My book, ‘De 
Veritate, prout distinguitur a Revelatione, 
a Verisimili, a Possibili, et a Falso,’” he 
says, “having been begun by me in En- 
gland, and formed there in all its parts, 
was about this time (the end of his second 
embassy) finished: all the spare hours 
which I could get from my Visits and 





negotiations being employed to perfect 
this work.” Thus in all the affrays about 
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than I desired,” which he had at court, 
he was pondering how to discover ab- 
stract truth, and attempting to work out 
the strange, often-discussed, never-solved 
problem as to the provability of au- 
thentic communications from the unseen. 
Strangest background to that life of pleas- 
ure and adventure! The broken sword 
with which he met Sir John Ayres and 
his band is the most wonderful companion 
to the pen with which he traced all these 
processes of serious thought. The work 
itself is of too profound a character to be 
treated here. Hallam, in his analysis of 
it in the “ History of Literature,” avows 
that he finds it “very difficult to follow 
Lord Herbert.” The only impression it 
has left on the general intelligence — dim 
reflex of what the better-instructed have 
said of it—refers to his views upon rev- 
elation, which he seems to have con- 
sidered unnecessary, — the innate prin- 
ciples of natural religion being enough, in 
his opinion, for human guidance. “If 
any one has a revelation from heaven in 
addition to these” (we quote from Mr. 
Hallam) “which may happen to him, 
sleeping or waking, he should keep it to 
himself, since nothing can be of impor- 
tance to the human race which is not 
established by the evidence of their com- 
mon faculties.” On this ground he has 
been ranked among deistical philosophers, 
a title which to the common mind implies 
not much less irreligiousness than the 
entirely different epithet of atheist. But 
there are two ways of holding such an 
opinion — that which scoffs at revelation 
altogether, and that which regards it as 
always a possible and likely, if not general, 
mode of spiritual instruction. That this 
was Lord Herbert’s belief is evident from 
the following wonderful narrative. He 
had sent his book to Grotius and certain 
other philosophers for their judgment, 
and had been urged by them to publish 
it, but still hesitated. For “as the form 
of my whole book was so different from 
anything which had been written hereto- 
fore, 1 found I must either renounce the 
authority of all that had written previously 
concerning the method of finding out 
Truth, and consequently insist upon my 
own way, or hazard myself to a general 
censure concerning the whole argument 
of my book.” To solve his scruples, he 
had recourse to the following sublime 
and primitive expedient : — 

Being thus doubtfull in my chamber, one 
fair day in the summer, my casement being 
opened towards the south, the sun shining 


Whitehall, and amid the favors, “ more | clear and no wind stirring, 1 took my book 
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“De Veritate” in my hand, and kneeling on 
my knees devoutly, said these words : — 

“O Thou Eternal Author of the Light that 
now shines upon me, and Giver of all inward 
illuminations, I do beseech Thee of Thy infinite 
Goodness to pardon a greater Request than a Sin- 
ner ought to make. [am not satisfied enough 
whether I should publish this Book,‘ De Veri- 
tate. Lf it be for Thy Glory, I beseech Thee 
give me some sign from Heaven ; if not, I shall 
suppress it.” 

I had no sooner spoken these words but a 
loud though yet gentle noise came from the 
Heavens (for it was like nothing on earth), 
which did so comfort and cheer me, that I 
took my Petition as granted, and that I had 
the sign I demanded, whereupon also I re- 
solved to print my Book. This (how strange 
soever it may seem) I protest before the Eter- 
nal God is true, neither am I any way super- 
stitiously deceived herein, since I did not only 
clearly hear the noise, but in the serenest sky 
that ever I saw, being without all cloud, did 
to my thinking see the place from whence it 
came. 

Imagine all antique Paris in gay and 
brilliant ripple of life, — cavaliers all 
curled and plumed and ribboned, fair 
ladies moving stately in velvet and pearls, 
great gilded coaches lumbering along with 
many lackeys, running footmen to clear 
the way,—and through the great open 
casement in the noble Faubourg over 
some still, old-fashioned garden the 
heavenly response, loud yet gentle, sound- 
ing from that *serenest sky”! 

With this most wonderful scene, which 
glows upon the page like an old clear 

icture of the early Italian prime, Lord 
Herbert's account of himself comes to a 
sudden end. He had his book printed in 
Paris ‘at my own cost and charges, with- 
out suffering it to be divulged to others 
than to such as I thought might be wor- 
thy Readers of it,” which, according to 
our prosaic phraseology, would mean that 
it was not published, but printed for pri- 
vate circulation. But by-and-by it was in 
the hands of all the first scholars of Eu- 
rope, and was sought after from “the 
furtherest parts of Christendom,” with a 
promise of “anything I should desire by 
way of return.” “But hereof more am- 

ly in its place,” the author adds, with an 
intention of continuing which he never 
carried out, for what reasons we are not 
informed. 

He lived until the eve of the disastrous 
conclusion of Charles’s struggle with his 
Parliament, taking first —a course which 
was somewhat strange in such a man— 
the side of the people. It would have 
been curious to know his opinion, Cavalier 
to his finger-points as he was, and to un- 
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derstand what led him to rank himself on 
the side opposite to that which he be- 
longed to by nature. His book, however, 
breaks off abruptly with what may per- 
haps be reckoned the first step in that 
conflict—the betrothal of Charles to 
Henrietta Maria. It is open to conjec- 
ture that the bold priest who threatened 
Herbert that wheresoever he was in the 
world he would hinder his fortune, may 
have procured him disfavor with the new 
queen, and so influenced his after opin- 
ion: but this is mere supposition. He 
wrote several other works, both philo- 
sophical and historical: he was, as we 
have said, the first of English autobiog- 
raphers, and he has left us a picture, quite 
unsurpassable, of the cavalier and mag- 
nanimous, graceful! noble of his time. It 
is curious that he should have left out all 
that would have complicated this ideal, 
and made it perhaps less perfect as a pic- 
ture, but more interesting as a study of 
human character. Perhaps he intended 
“more amply in its place” to record the 
development of mind which makes to us 
the name of Lord Herbert of Cherbury 
so distinct from every other Cavalier of 
his period; or perhaps, as we have suge 
gested, this finest of chivalrous gentle- 
men had philosophy enough to feel that 
the outside of him and all his courtly 
ways — his-victorious fighting and favor 
with princes, and fine clothes and magnif- 
icent living, would be more delightful to 
his posterity than anything about books. 
In any case this is how we have him. 
The portrait which Horace Walpole pre- 
fixed to the autobiography, shows us a 
countenance full of poetry and passion 
but little represented in the stirring and 
animated narrative ; and to give the reader 
at least a glimpse of this other side of 
Lord Herbert's character, we take from 
Mr. Ward’s admirable collection of En- 
glish poets * (in which the “ critical intro- 
duction” of each author forms a novel 
and most instructive and interesting ad- 
dition) a portion of a poem which ex- 
presses a very high and noble philosophy 
in the language of love —an unfamiliar 
but lofty harmony. Here are two lovers 
in a spring landscape, turning their eyes 
to heaven, “as if no glass but that could 
represent so great and pure a love :” — 
When with a sweet though troubled look 

She first broke silence, saying, “ Dear friend, 

O that our love might take no end, 
Or never had beginning took !” 


* The — Poets: Selections, with Critical Ine 
treduetions by Various Writers. Edited by T. H 
Ward. Macmillan; 1380. 
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To which the lover replies with a tender 
gravity in which, as well as in the meas- 
ure, there is a noble sort of kindred with 
much of Mr. Tennyson’s finest verse, 
though dashed with a few of the meta- 
physical conceits which were of the elder 
poet’s age : — 


“Oh no, Belov’d; I am most sure 
These virtuous habits we acquire, 
As being with the soul entire, 

Must with it evermore endure. 


“ Else should our souls in vain elect, 
And vainer yet were Nature’s laws, 
When to an everlasting cause 

They give a perishing effect. 


“ Not here on earth, then, nor above, 
Our good affections can impair ; 
For where God doth admit the fair, 

Think you that he excludeth Love ! 


“ These eyes again thine eyes shall see, 
These hands again thine hand enfold, 
And all chaste blessings ever told 

Shall with us everlasting be. 


“For if no use of sense remain, 
When bodies once this life forsake ; 
Or they could no delight partake, 
Why should they ever rise again? 


“ And if even my imperfect mind 
Make love the end of knowledge here, 
How perfect will our love be where 
All imperfection is refin’d ! 


“Let then, no doubt, Celinda, touch, 
Much less your fairest mind invade: 
Were not our souls immortal made, 

Our equal loves can make them such. 


“So when from hence we shall be gone, 
And be no more nor you nor I— 
As one another’s mystery, 

Each shall be both, yet both but one.” 


Might not this soft breath of lovely |¥ 


thought have floated out of Herbert’s 
“serenest sky” into the very heart of the 
“In Memoriam,” that greatest song of 
love and death—the quintessence of 
mourning and faithfulness and hope ? 


DON JOHN. 
A LONDON STORY OF TO-DAY. 


BY JEAN INGELOW. 


CHAPTER X*.VI. 

AMONG the minor surprises of his life, 
none had ever struck Leslie so much as 
the behavior and air of young Donald 
Johnstone. 
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He had gathered a good deal of infor- 
mation as to Don John’s voice, his man- 
ners, his laugh: he appeared, and scat- 
tered it all; the picture was not like, in 
any respect. There was something al- 
most pathetic in the gentleness, the seri- 
ous and silent abstraction in which he 
sat, and, remote in thought from every- 
thing about him, cogitated with folded 
arms. 
His light eyelashes concealed in part 
rather expressive blue eyes ; he was pale 
with that almost chalky hue of a fair skin 
not naturally pale. He only spoke when 
spoken to—and Leslie did not speak. 
The girls, evidently surprised, asked if 
Lancy was worse. 
No, it appeared that Lancy was almost 
well again. 
“‘ Nothing is the matter, then?” 
“The matter! with whom?” 
“ Why, with you. Did you come up by 
the boat, Don John?” 
“Yes.” 
“ Ah, then you were sea-sick! You al- 
ways are! It is such a mistake to think 
that to be often on the sea at intervals, 
just for a few hours, will cure you.” 
Oh, what a sigh for answer! 
“1 wish you wouldn't do it, dear,” said 
Naomi, leaning over the end of the sofa 
on which he sat, and touching his light 
hair lovingly; “it has made you look so 
ale.” 
Pee I’ve got a headache,” was his reply; 
and then, all in a moment, there was a step 
heard, and the tall, graceful mother came 
in the door. Don John roused himself, 
he almost seemed to shake himself, and 
rose up and met her, and kissed her, and 
seemed quite cheerful. 

“ My dear!” she exclaimed, “ how pale 
ou are!” 

“Yes, mother!” cried Naomi; “and 
he’s been on that steamer again.” 

“ A fellow looks such a muff,” said Don 
John, “if he is seasick. I wish to cure 
myself.” 

Leslie looked up, and met Don John’s 
eyes; he knew as well as possible that 
there was something more than seasick- 
ness the matter. 

“When he got up from the sofa,” ex- 
claimed Mary, “he staggered ; he is quite 

iddy.” 

“i. There!” said Don John impatiently; 
“no more! It’s more muffish to talk of it 
than to have it.” 

“Yes,” said the placid mother sooth- 
ingly; “I'll ring for some strong tea, and 
when you have had it you will be quite 
well,” 
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“Shall I?” he answered; and then he 
seemed to make a supreme effort again, 
and this time with better result. 

It appeared to be almost by his own 
will and resolution that he cast over the 
matter that had held him down, and that 
the natural hues of life came back to his 
face. The tea came in, perhaps it helped 
him; he ate and drank, and seemed to 
feel a certain comfort in his mother’s ob- 
servance, so that when in the course of 
time Donald Johnstone himself entered, 
all that was remarkable in the young 
Donald’s appearance and manner had 
passed away. He was still pale, that was 
all. Could it be, Leslie thought, that all 
this pathetic air and abstracted expression 
had come from a mere fit of seasickness? 
He almost despised young Donald when 
the thought suggested itself. But the 
night undeceived him. 

There is something so pathetic in the 
anguish of the young. 

Leslie had a feeling heart, and when, 
lying awake in the dead of the night, when 
the healthy and the strong should have 
been asleep, he heard a sound of sobbing 
in the next room to his, he could have 
wept too. 

This was his heir — bemoaning himself 
in the night on his pillow, when he did not 
know that any one could hear. But the 
heads of the two beds were close together, 
one on either side of the wall. 

What could it be? He was not yet 
twenty-two years old; could he be break- 
ing his heart already for some woman’s 
love? Or had he committed some grave 
faults, and was he craving forgiveness of 
his Maker? or was he sick — was he in 
pain? 

The sobbing went on so long that Les- 
lie almost thought he must rise and enter 
the young fellow’s room. But no, he con- 
trolled himself; he feared to do more harm 
than good; and at last, but not till day had 
dawned, there was a welcome silence. 
Don John was asleep; and Leslie, who 
had otfered up many a prayer for him, fell 
asleep too. 

Leslie did not hear that midnight mourn- 
ing only once ; but for several nights there 
were no articulate sounds with it. Don 
John, though in the morning he appeared 
grave and dull, and though he looked 
pale, went every morning to London with 
his father, and had the air of striving to 
behave as usual, so that Leslie felt that to 
speak to him or to his parents would be 
to make matters worse—it would be a 
breach of confidence. But once before 
dawn, waking at a well-known sound, he 
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heard words as well as sighs: “Oh, fa- 
ther! Oh, mother!” He started up; 
these were about the last words he should 
have expected to hear; he could not risk 
being obliged to hear more. 

The heir, for whom he had already be- 
gun to feel some affection, must surely be 
mourning over some fault which he knew 
would distress his parents when they 
found it out. Was it not possible that he 
could help him? He rose, and lighting a 
candle, began to move about in the room 
without making any attempt at special 
quietness. 

There was absolute silence. Ina min- 
ute or two a tall figure in a quilted dress- 
ing-gown appeared at Don John’s door, 
shut it behind him, and came in. 

He set down his candle, drew a chair, 
and seated himself. 

“T must have disturbed you,” said Don 
John, deeply vexed and disgusted with 
himself, and perhaps with Captain Leslie 
too. 

Leslie answered “ Yes ;” and when Don 
John made no answer, he presently went 
on: “And if I feel a very deep and keen 
sympathy with your sorrow, whatever it 
may be, there are reasons for that, dear 
fellow, which probably you never knew.” 

Surprise had for the moment mastered 
emotion. Don John raised himself on his 
elbow, heaved up another great sobbing 
sigh, and stared at him. 

“ Are you aware that I have loved your 

mother all my life,” he went on, while Don 
John was considering that it was no use to 
say anything, he must let him alone — 
“all pe A youth —and I never had the 
least chance with her? A hopeless at- 
tachment, and to such a woman, is very 
hard discipline for a man. I say it that 
you may feel sure of my sympathy; but I 
have had faults to deplore as well. Sin 
has full often been standing at the door. 
If that is your case, feel sure of my deep 
sympathy there also. And now tell me — 
you, the much-loved son of my first and 
only love —if there is anything in the 
world that I can do for you, do you think 
I should be thankful to do it ?” 

“Yes,” said Don John, quite simply, “I 
think you would;” and he laid himself 
down again, and made no attempt to say 
more. 

“You have got into some scrape; you 
have, perhaps, done something that you 
deeply regret, and ——” 

“No,” interrupted Don John, “I 
haven't.” 

A little thrown back by this, Leslie 





paused, and after a short silence the youth 
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went on, “But I feel that what you have 
said is extremely kind: and perhaps now 
I may be able to sleep. I have not slept 
well the last few nights.” A hint surely 
to Leslie to go— but he stayed. 

“ Are you so sure then that there is 
nothing at all I can do— with my advice, 
my assistance, my property?” 

“T am sure.” 

“ There remain only my prayers.” 

“ And they cannot help me to anything 
but patience.” 

“ My dear fellow ——’ 

“ But I am as glad you came in as I am 
sorry for having disturbed you, because I 
am sure you will promise me not to men- 
tion this to any one — any one at all.” 

“ Not even to your parents.” 

“ That was what I meant.” 

“ But if I promise you this, you will owe 
a certain duty to me in return.” 

“ What duty ?” 

“If a time should ever come when I can 
help you, I shall have a right to expect 
that you will claim my help, to any extent 
and in an " 

“ Thank you.” 

: ane I must not ask what this sorrow 
is?” 

“T cannot tell you.” 

Leslie thought of Charlotte. She had 
treated him with composed indifference, 
but he had appeared to the full as indif- 
a to her. He could but speak care- 

ully. 

“| hardly like to give this matter up,” 
he said. “ When I first loved your moth- 
er I was scarcely older than you are now. 
If there had been no other bar to my 
hopes, it would have been enough that I 
was poor. Now, if you feel any likeness 
in my case to yours, and if the young 
lady’s father — 1 mean, if two or three 
thousand pounds ——” 

“In love with a girl!” exclaimed Don 
John with a short laugh, whose bitterness 
and scorn it would be impossible to de- 
scribe, for he was contrasting an imagi- 
nary sorrow with a real one. “ Fall in 
love with a girl, and cry about her in the 
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night! I am not such a muff.” 
“What!” exclaimed Leslie, rather 
shocked. 


“] am not come to that yet,” continued 
Don John with unutterable self-contempt ; 
“but perhaps I shall”—and the sud- 
denly arrested storm asserted itself with 
cnnther great heaving of the chest. Then 
he begged Leslie’s pardon, for he saw that 
he was hurt. “That’s not my line,” he 
said. ‘ But what you say, or seem to say, 


perfectly astonishes me. You are very 
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good; I have no claim on you in the 
world — and— I am sorry I disturbed 
ou.’ 

“I think you mean that you are sorry I 
have become aware of this.” 

Don John made no answer; Leslie 
turned towards his candle; the gray light 
_ beginning to wax, and it was burning 

im. 

“T must go, then,” and he held out his 
hand. But the next day, when his heir 
came down, he deeply regretted that he 
had promised silence. Don John was not 
able to go to town; he had low fever 
hanging about him, and his already wast- 
ed hands looked whiter than before. 

The day after that a medical man was 
sent for. Don John could get up, but he 
complained of his head; and in another 
day it became manifest that both his 
a and mother were alarmed about 
him. 

Leslie’s visit had nearly come to an end 
— he felt that he must go; but it was bit- 
ter to him. He longed to talked to his 
heir, and offer him the best consolation 
that he could; and Don John was aware 
of this. 

In his shrewd but somewhat youthful 
fashion, he perceived the real affection 
that Leslie felt for him. He thought it 
would be very unfair if he did not have 
his innings before he went. Expressing 
himself in these words to Leslie, on an 
occasion when he was feeling slightly 
better, and not being understood, he ex- 
plained —“I meant that I thought you 
would like to pray with me; father does 
sometimes. I should not mind it at all — 
in fact, I think, I should like it.” 

“ Out of kindness to me, dear fellow?” 
asked Leslie ; but of course he took the 
opportunity offered. There could hardly 
have been anything appropriate to the 
peculiar circumstances of the patient in 
that prayer, and yet he derived from it his 
first conscious desire to submit — his first 
perception that if he could submit he could 
get well. He knew that he had rebelled 
hitherto, and thus when the thinking fit 
over this misfortune came on, rebellion 
was at the root of its keenest sting. 

He had merely meant to be kind, and 
he had his reward. 

He was very ill, and both father and 
mother lavished observant tenderness on 
him. Sometimes he could get up, come 
down stairs, and talk almost as usual. 
Then all on a sudden something which 
had been held at bay appeared to get 
hold on him, and low fever devoured his 
strength. 
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One day he could hardly lift his head 
from his pillow, but he was yet not quite 
in such evil case as before, for there was 
that in the manner of both parents which 
made Leslie sure that they knew now 
what had prostrated him. 

It was very hot weather, his door was 
set wide open, and the family came in and 
out, not aware, and not informed, that 
there was any anxiety felt about him. 

And there was little in the placid moth- 
er’s manner to show that she felt any. 
She was generally with him. It was not 
so much tendance as consolation that she 
seemed to be giving him; not in words. 
And his father, too, he spoke bravely and 
cheerfully ; yet the patient lost strength 
and flesh daily. 

“ As one whom his mother comforteth,” 
thought Lestie, when he saw his lifelong 
love watching by his heir. 

Who could fail to be consoled? Yet 
Don John did not appear to derive direct 
comfort from their manner, only from 
their presence; he could not bear to be 
left without either one or the other of his 
parents. 

And yet it was he himself who had first 
consoled; and he went away, and en- 
dured a very anxious fortnight, till the 
girls, who had promised to write fre- 
quently, could at last say that Don John 
was better. 

With what gratitude he heard this! 
He was going up shortly to Scotland, and 
could not help proposing to stop on his 
way, and pay a call of one hour on the 
Johnstones. 

There was the beautiful Estelle, and 
there were her tall daughters, and her 
invalid ; he was lying on the sofa, under- 
going a course of indulgence and waiting 
on, from all parties. His hands were 
thin, and as white as a girl’s, his cheeks 
were thin, and his eyes were sunken ; but 
the struggle was over between youth and 
death, and youth had won. 

And yet it was not the same Don John. 
Leslie was just as sure of this as the 
others were. 

His mother put down the book she had 
been reading to him, and looked at him 
with anxious love. “He must go out 
soon for a change,” she said, “and then 
I hope he will be well.” 

“IT don’t want to go away, mother,” 
said the young invalid; “but if I must 
go — perhaps Captain Leslie 
would have me.” 

The beautiful mother actually blushed ; 
the way in which all her children took to 
Captain Leslie was almost embarrassing 
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to her. She could not see any charm in 
him herself; but that was an old story. 

Leslie was highly flattered. 

She was about to say, “I really must 
apologize for my boy ;” but when she saw 
Leslie’s pleasure she had not the heart to 
do it. He looked as if he would have 
liked to hug Don John. 

“Captain Leslie ought to have me too,” 
said Mary; “I’ve done fourteen errands 
for him this very day, finding books for 
him, and fetching his eau-de-Cologne, and 
handing him his beef tea, and all sorts of 
things.” 

Mrs. Johnstone did not speak, but she 
looked quietly at Leslie. The look was 
not an apology to him for not having given 
him her love, but it expressed an affection 
she had never shown him before, and she 
said, “If you can have Don John” (“and 
me too,” interrupted Mary), ‘my husband 
and I could trust you with him with more 
comfort than I can say.” 

“ And me too,” insisted Mary. 

“Don John, and you too,” answered 
Leslie. His mahogany-colored face could 
not change its hue, but short of that it 
expressed all the pleasure possible. 

“Invited themselves, did they?” ex- 
claimed Donald Johnstone, when he was 
told of this by his wife. “My children 
invited themselves into this man’s house, 
who has of all men least reason to like 
their father! How did he stand it? and 
how did you get him out of the scrape, 
my star?” 

“He was delighted; so I let them 
alone.” 

“Let them alone! But it will be a 
great inconvenience to him; very likely 
he will have to get in more furniture and 
other servants. I believe he has a mere 
shooting-box.” 

“Yes, I felt all that, and was very much 
out of countenance.” 

“And doubtless he perceived it. I 
don’t see how you could have done less 
than blush, my dear. You are actually 
repeating the performance, and very be- 
coming it is.” 

“ Perhaps he wishes that old attach- 
ment to be forgotten — perhaps he feels 
only friendship, now that he has seen me 
again.” 

“ Perhaps !” 

“Well, we must make the best of this 
now. They proposed the visit with the 
greatest composure, and he accepted with 
acclamation.” 

So in a couple of weeks Don John and 
Mary were in Scotland, in a moderately 
convenient house, wedged into one corner 
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of a triangular valley. Its one carriage 
road led down beside a prattling stream 
to the sea. Mary was intensely happy, 
and Don John was convalescent. The 
sensation of returning health and strength 
is in itself delightful, and the refreshment 
of clear skies, long sunsets, scented air, 
and mountain solitude, all helped to con- 
sole and calm. 

Don John gained strength daily, but 
Leslie did not observe any return of the 
joyous spirits for which he had hitherto 
been conspicuous in his little world. He 
never ventured to ask what the sorrow 
was, but he perceived that its cause was 
not removed; and sometimes there would 
come over the pleasant but somewhat 
commonplace countenance an expression 
which removed it into another world of 
feeling and experience. An ardent yearn- 
ing would come over it, the outcome it 
seemed of some impassioned regret, 
which made it look more noble, if less 
young. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


“FATHER is ill,” cried Mary, running 
down one afternoon to the shore of the 
long loch beside which Don John was sit- 
ting, watching the little wild ducks as 
they crept into the shelter of the reeds; 
“not very ill, but rather ill. Captain Les- 
lie has gota letter from mamma. He is 
better, and we are not to be at all dis- 
turbed, and not to think of coming home.” 

Father ill! Such a thing had never 
taken place for one day in the memory of 
the oldest of his children. 

Leslie followed closely on Mary’s mes- 
sage. Don John nal the letter, and 
neither he nor his sister were so uneasy 
as might have been expected. 

He looked at them. “They have 
this composure from their parents,” he 
thought. “It was one of Estelle’s great 
charms that she never was in the least 
nervous, never apprehensive.” 

The nearest telegraph station was fif- 
teen miles off, and did not open till eight 
o’clock in the morning. Leslie had waited 
behind to make arrangements for having 
a servant there, to send a message off at 
the earliest moment for the latest news. 

The sick man’s children slept in peace. 
As soon as possible the next morning, an 
answer came from Naomi to Don John. 
“Father is not worse. You need not be 
uneasy; but mother wishes you both to 
come home.” 

Don John had been prepared for this, 
for his packing was found to be ready. 
All little Mary’s effects by his decree 





were to be left behind, excepting what 
could be put into a hand-bag. Thus they 
were all ready as soon as the horses could 
be put to. 

“But why are you in such a hurry?” 
asked Mary. “Mother says we are not 
to be uneasy.” 

Leslie listened for the answer. 

“ And therefore I am not uneasy about 
father’s illness; but he is sure to want 
me, and I want to go and help.” 

“T am glad to see that you have your 
mother’s delightful temperament. Why 
indeed should you be uneasy? why antic- 
ipate disaster?” said Leslie. 

Don John’s eyes dilated with a startled 
and gratified expression. “ My mother’s 
temperament,” he began, almost vehe- 
mently, and then checked himself. 

“Yes, you often remind me of her, both 
of you.” 

Though Leslie was driving, and the 
horses were rather fresh, he could not 
help noticing that he had produced a great 
effect by this speech, and that it was a 
pleasurable one. That his own feelings 
should be of the most romantic cast to- 
wards Estelle, seemed to him the most 
natural thing in the world; but that her 
son should share any such feeling was, 
he well knew, a very uncommon circum- 
stance. But then she was not an ordi- 
nary mother; so be presently told him- 
self. Why then should hers be an ordi- 
nary son? 

Don John lost himself in cogitation. 
This remark of Leslie’s appeared to be 
such a spontaneous testimony to his son- 
ship. Very-slight, but the more sweet. 

Undoubtedly his handwriting was ex- 
tremely like his father’s, but he had tor- 
mented himself with the thought that this 
might be because he liked it, had admired 
and copied it, as remarkably firm, clear, 
and round. It expressed the qualities he 
wished to have. 

And then his manner, and the carriage 
of his head: he walked just as his father 
did. The remembrance of this consoled 
him just at first, but his sick fancy turned 
that into poison also: “I constantly 
walk with father,” he thought; “and when 
I was a little fellow I liked to go as if I 
was marching, because he did.” 

Leslie parted from Don John and his 
sister with much affection. Neither the 
son nor the daughter anticipated evil; but 
Don John sent a telegram on to mention 
at what time he hoped to reach King’s 
Cross, and requesting that one might 
meet him there with the latest news, 

He found all as he had expected. 
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His father had been ill, but was better 
— still in bed, and not allowed to get up. 

“ And you are not to ask him how his 
illness began,” said the mother. 

“ But how did it begin, then?” 

“That is what we do not know, my 
dear. We thought he had had a fall. 
Dumplay came home quietly, and your 
father not riding him.” 

“ But that fat, old, peaceable creature 
could not have thrown him. Impossible, 
mother.” 

“So I think. Mr. Viser found him 
sitting up leaning against the gate of the 
long field, and brought him home just 
after Dumplay came into the stabie-yard. 
He was a little cut about the face, seemed 
ill, and that first day gave no account of 
the matter. We were told he was not to 
be questioned at all, or teased about it. 
The next day he roused himself, and said, 
when he saw Dr. Fielding, ‘ Now am I 
better?’ ‘Better than I could possibly 
have hoped,’ Dr. Fielding smewaved, 
‘wonderfully better;’ and then, to my 
distress, your dear father went on: ‘I 
cannot think how this came to pass.’ 
But we are assured that there is no dan- 
er. That evening he said he remem- 

ered dismounting and opening the gate; 
he remembered seeing Dumplay walk 
through it, but nothing more. If he 
fainted and fell, he must have hurt his 
head and cut his face in the fall.” Then 
she put her two hands on Don John’s 
shoulders as he stood gravely listening, 
and said, “ My much-loved son, what a 
comfort it will be that you will be with 
him, able to help him, and knowing all 
about his affairs. It consoles me to see 
you looking well again.” 

The new expression came into Don 
John’s face then; and after that again, 
when sitting by his father he found that 
he could calm and satisfy him, and that 
his mere presence was doing good. 

He went up to London the next day 
about such of his father’s affairs as he 
could attend to, and walked home from 
the station through the long field. Sev- 
eral people out of “the houses” waylaid 
him to ask after his father; perhaps that 
was the reason why he did not notice, till 
he almost reached the shrubbery gate, 
that Charlotte was standing there waiting 
for him. 

Charlotte. He perfectly knew Char- 
lotte’s face, and yet it was true that he 
had never looked at her with any particu- 
lar attention before. It was a light green 
gate that she was leaning on, just of the 
proper height to support her elbows. 
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She was dressed in white, and had no 
color about her dress at all; on her head 
was rather a wide white hat, limp, and 
only suited for a garden. Her whole 
dress, in short, was dazzlingly white and 
clean. Her small face seen under the 
hat was in shade; a pure pale carnation 
suffused her cheeks, and the lips were of 
the hue of dark damask roses. The same 
Charlotte! and yet the beautiful Irish 
eyes seemed almost new to him. 

Don John stopped. 

“ ] thought I would come to meet you,” 
said Charlotte, not moving from her place 
on the other side of the gate. “ Myuncle 
is so much better; he is up, and sittin 
in the playroom.” 

This was certainly Charlotte, and yet 
he looked at her with wonder. 

“ Well?” she asked with a little smile, 
and added, “I knew you were uneasy, 
you always look so grave; so I thought I 
would come and tell you that Dr. Fielding 
says he is more than satisfied.” 

“It was kind of you, it was good of 
you,” said Don John. “What a beautiful 
gown you have on, Charlotte!” 

“ This old thing,” said Charlotte, lifting 
her arms, and letting him open the gate; 
“why, I have had it for a year!” 

“ Oh,” answered Don John; and how 
long he would have stood gazing at her it 
is impossible to say, if she had not turned 
and moved on, saying, as she preceded 
him in the narrow path, “ No doubt you 
will want to see my uncle first; but after 
that I want to consult you about some- 
thing.” 

Charlotte and Don John generally were 
consulting together about something or 
other ; he was always expected to criticise 
her essays and tales, and did not regard 
this as by any means a privilege, but as 
he often thought, “she is not likely to 
marry, and therefore she ought to have 
something else to give a meaning to her 
life.’ On this occasion he did think of 
the coming consultation as a privilege, 
and ardently hoped that Naomi would not 
be present. His past thoughts were full 
of images of Charlotte, and for a moment 
he was not aware that he was looking at 
them with different eyes. 

His father was so much better, that 
but for the cuts about his face it would 
have been difficult to be uneasy about 
him. These, however, reminded them 
how sudden the seizure had been, and 
made them long to know whether it was 
ever likely to recur. Don John had tried 
to discuss this in the morning; but when 
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about symptoms that he knew could be of 
no consequence, he said no more, but he 
looked so much alarmed that the friendly 
doctor said, “I have told you that there 
is no danger —for the present. But if I 
allowed you to get anything out of me, 
your father would very soon get it out of 
you, and that would be bad for him. 

’hen he asks questions, you know noth- 
ing.” : 

% Excepting that there is something to 
know,” thought Don John. 

Marjorie was away, staying with her 
grandmother, as was often the case now. 
Dr. Fielding went on: “I would not let 
your sister be sent for, but I wanted you; 
your presence will be of the greatest use, 
and may be of the utmost consequence.” 

Don John took easily to responsibility, 
guessed that his father was not to be left 
alone, and found a great solace in the 
consideration that he had so arranged his 
life as to have his son almost always at 
his side. 

The dinner that evening was a very 
pleasant meal. The head of the family 
was so manifestly better that no one could 
be uneasy about him. A nurse was in 
the house, and she sat with him. 

Little Mary was allowed to dine late, 
and was full of talk about Scotland. Don 
= was in better spirits than he had 

een since before his illness, and sitting 
in his father’s place surveyed the family. 

His mother looked tired, but pencolal 
and thankful. Mary and Naomi had on 
white muslin and tive ribbons — pink 
does not look well with reddish hair; but 
Charlotte had on pink ribbons. How 
much prettier pink is than blue! Her 
almost black hair, not glossy — how soft 
and thick it looked! A twisted rope of 
pearls was embedded in it. Her mother 
had just sent it to her, and at the same 
time some silver ornaments to Naomi. 
Don John did not know that, but he could 
not help looking at Charlotte, and she 
and Naomi kept glancing at one another. 

“ Don’t they look sweet, both of them?” 
exclaimed the admiring little sister; and 
then Don John was told that the girls had 
put on their best to do honor to these 
ornaments, which had just arrived; and 
before he had reflected that he should 
have included Naomi in his remark, he 
had burst forth with “ Well, I thought I 
had never seen Charlotte look like that 
before — look so well, I mean.” 

It was the end of September, remark- 
ably hot for the time of year, and though 
they were dining by candle light, all the 
windows were open. 





“Girls always look better when they 
have their best things on,” said Mary. 
Don John glanced at both the girls; 
Naomi looked just as usual, Charlotte’s 
appearance was really indescribable. 

“You never say anything civil, except- 
ing to mother,” said Naomi to her brother. 
“ Now there was an opening for you to 
have said that we look well in every- 
thing.” 

“Only he doesn’t think so,” observed 
Charlotte. 

“No; he often says, ‘What a guy you 
look when you have a crumpled frock on!’ 
and, ‘ How horrid it is of you to ink your 
fingers !’” observed Mary. 

“Yes,” said Charlotte, with sweet in- 
difference ; “ but I’m not half so untidy as 
I used to be.” 

Don John would have liked to make 
fervent apologies for his past rudeness; 
he would have liked to put Naomi’s hint 
into impassioned language, but he had 
just sense enough to hold his tongue; 
and he thought his mother’s encomium 
very inadequate when she said, “ Yes, I 
am pleased to see a great improvement in 
you, my dear ; you almost always look nice 
and neat now.’ 

Charlotte’s cheeks blushed and bloomed; 
a deep dimple came. Her smile was nat- 
urally slight, but it always lifted the upper 
lip in a strangely beautiful way, and then 
the teeth showed. One never saw them 
but then. 

Nice and neat! Go out at dawn and 
apply those words to a dewy, half-opened 
damask rose. Charlotte for her part 
found this praise very much to her mind, 
and both the girls continued to remark on 
one another’s ornaments in a way that 
enabled Don John, with wholly new shy- 
ness, to glance at them. He tried to 
make his glances impartial, but the silver 
chain was only an ornament round his 
sister’s neck. The pearls twisted in 
Charlotte’s hair appeared to be almost a 
part of herself, he felt that if he might 
touch them they were close enough to her 
to be warm. 

When he opened the door for them all 
to go out, that vision of beauty was last, 
and she whispered to him. “In the or- 
chard, Don John; you won’t forget?” 

No, he was sure he should not forget. 

He argued with himself for some min- 
utes as-to the length of time he was ac- 
customed to sit at table. 

He reminded himself that when the 
evenings were light he generally rose 
when his mother did, and strode straight 
into the garden. It was rather dark now, 
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but hot, and the air was still. He could 
hear the girls’ voices, they were all out of 
doors. He could not wait any longer ; he 
ran up-stairs to wish his father good-night, 
and then came down to give a cheerful 
message to his mother, who was alone in 
the drawing-room. After that he too 
stepped forth into the dark. Naomi and 
Mary were together; Charlotte was walk- 
ing on just before them, and held a lighted 
candle, which she was protecting with her 
hand. There was no stir in the air to 
make it flicker. Naomi was very fond of 
Charlotte ; when Don John teased her, she 
always took her part. 

“Another ‘thing’ of Charlotte’s has 
been declined,” said Naomi — and added 
in a persuasive tone, “ you’ve never written 
one word about the minutes since you 
went away; and I think Charlotte would 
like to discuss some letters she has got; 
you'll ask her to read them to you?” 

“ Yes,” answered Don John; “ what let- 
ters are they?” 

“Oh, from some of her editors, no 
doubt; no one else writes to her. I have 
advised and criticised as well as I could 
while you were away, and now you must; 
but we needn’t all be there, need we?” 

“No,” said Don John with an air of 
impartial fairness. It was a piece of 
hypocrisy, which for the moment he really 
could not help. So Naomi, as he stood 
still, gave him the gentlest little push 
towards Charlotte, who had now got ona 
good way before them, and with her arm 
over her little sister’s shoulder, turned 
her down another path, saying, “ Well 
now, Mary, tell me some more about the 
gillies.” 

Don John, like a moth, went after the 
candle. 

He got into a long walk, sheltered on 
one side by the shrubbery, and at the end 
of it, in a small arbor where was a little 
rustic table, sat Charlotte, her candle 
burning before her. She seemed to be 
poring over some letters, but as Don 
John drew near she folded and put them 
into her pocket, and sat perfectly lost in 
thought, till, standing in the door of the 
arbor, he spoke to her. 

Then, to his great astonishment, she 
put her hand in her pocket again, drew 
out, not the letters, but her handkerchief, 
and leaning her elbows on the table, cov- 
ered her face and began to cry. 

“ Why, Charlotte,” exclaimed Don John, 
“what can be the matter, dear?” 

When Charlotte got into a worse scrape 
than usual, he generally said “dear” to 
her, so did she to him on grave occasions 





—she had often done so when he was 
ill. What a valuable habit this seemed 
now! 

“TI told you I wanted to consult you,” 
said Charlotte, trying to recover herself — 
her lovely color had fled, her hands trem- 
bled a little, and her long eyelashes were 
wet —“ but I don’t know how to begin,” 
she sighed, almost piteously. 

“T'll begin then,” said Don John. “If 
that editor has declined your last thing, 
he is a humbug; it is the best you ever 
wrote.” 

“ But he hasn’t,” said Charlotte. 

“ Oh, it’s not that!” 

“No, but it’s everything else — it’s all, 
excepting that.” 

“It’s not the curate,” exclaimed Don 
John with sudden alarm. “ Surely he has 
not turned round again to you?” 

“Oh, no—of course not;” then the 
color came back to Charlotte’s face. Don 
John sat down on the other chair, and 
Charlotte said, “If you were in my place 
—I mean if, instead of being the son of 
the house, you were (as I am) only here 
because my uncle and aunt are the kind- 
est people in the world, you would under- 
stand ——” 

She fell silent here—he had become 
rather pale. “I should understand ?” he 
repeated. 

“ That I cannot bear, having never had 
the least chance of even showing that I 
am aware of their goodness —I cannot 
bear to put away from me a possible 
means of returning it, even at the risk of 
perhaps making myself unhappy.” Then 
she leaned her elbow on the table again, 
and said with pathetic simplicity, — 

“T could easily make myself love him, 
if I chose.” 

Don John made a movement of surprise 
and alarm, but she was thinking of far 
more important matters than his feelings, 
and went on, “But he is not good— I 
know he is not good — and I don’t believe 
he really cares for me.” 

“ Then, for heaven’s sake, Charlotte — 
for all our sakes — don’t ‘make yourself 
love him.’ Why, what does the fellow 
mean, that he should dare to ask it? 
Whom can you be talking of ? who has 
presumed ——” 

She was thinking too intently to notice 
his agitation. “You always said, you 
know,” she presently went on, “that I 
should not have lovers —and it’s quite 
true; but there might be some one whose 
interest it is to marry me, particularly 
now. When Christmas comes this year 
I shall have a hundred pounds from those 
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two editors. I am ashamed to think 
meanly of him, but I know — I am almost 
sure, he does not love me.” 

“Then he is even more a fool than a 
knave!” Don John burst out; “and you 
will not be so cruel to us all; you will not 
so make us sure that _ welcome has 
not been warm enough here es 

“Gently, gently!” interrupted Char- 
lotte; “but I do like to hear you burst 
forth in this way beforehand. When I 
tell you his name do not forget what you 
have said, for you are the only person 
whose opinion I have truly feared in this 
matter — you love him so.” 

Don John almost groaned; he thought 
he knew then what she meant. “Who is 
it?” he inquired. 

And she whispered, “ Lancy!” 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Don JouN looked forth to right and to 
left, as if casting about in the dark garden 
and shaded sky for somewhat to comfort 
or to counsel him. 

Some of the stars were out. It never 
comforts any human soul to contemplate 
them; they are sochangeless. And there 
was a crescent moon, sharp as a sickle, 
and too young to give any light. The old 
moon had waned while he was in Scot- 
land; sometimes he had found in this 
familiar show a new significance. So, his 
happiness had waned away — his careless 
joy! He was a man now, and must abide 
what manhood and sorrow might bring 
him. 

And this new moon! almost as young 
as this fast-waxinglove. Oh, what should 
he do! They would both grow. 

His eyes had only just been opened to 
see what Charlotte was, and what she 
might be to him, and now she was to tell 
him of a lover who, of all young men in 
the world, he would fain not try to sup- 
plant. 

“For it is not zwpossible,” he thought, 
with a sharp pang, “that I may already, 
without my own will or knowledge, have 
ousted him out of everything in the world 
that is worth having. Not ¢mfossible, 
though, as my father and mother both 
declare, the chances are a thousand to 
one against it. All that is Zo me worth 
having,” he continued, in mental correc- 
tion of his first thought. “ But though I 
should never call her mine, it is not fit 
that poor Lancy should get her.” 

“ That would indeed be sacrificing your- 
self,” he said in a low voice. 

“ You think so,” answered Charlotte, in 
a tone of relief. 





“ Because, as you have said, he is not 
good.” 

“ I know he is not good,” she answered, 
“but he said if I would take him it would 
make him good. He said he was no worse 
than other young men, excepting in that 
one matter, which he declares he most 
sincerely repents.”) 

“ What one matter, Charlotte?” 

“ Oh, the affair of — the ring.” 

“He did not, of course, lead you to 
think that he had never erred in that way 
but once?” 

Charlotte looked up at Don John, as he 
stood leaning in the doorway, with an air 
of such amazement that he could not meet 
her eyes. He turned away. Charlotte 
should not be sacrificed in ignorance of 
this, he was determined; but he knew his 
heart would accuse him of baseness for- 
ever if he tried to set her against Lancy 
for any other cause. And then he strug- 
gled hard with himself. He knew Lancy 
was on the road to ruin; that he was not 
in the least worthy of a lovely, pure, and 
high-minded girl. He could have told 
Charlotte things of more than one nature, 
which would have been quite enough to 
set her against Lancy forever. 

But she herself —was she not setting 
him an example? Why was she inclined 
to yield? Only because she longed to 
return the goodness she had experienced 
from those who so manifestly loved him, 
and for some, to her, inscrutable reason 
had linked his lot to theirs. 

Might not Lancy, in this one matter, 
prove himself good and true, if he could 
be made so. by anything or any circum- 
stance?, But why must the experiment 
needs be tried with what was so pre- 
cious ? 

The gulf when one leaps into it does 
not a/ways close. 

Don John knew well that this fancy for 
Charlotte, or rather that this plan to ob- 
tain her, must be a very sudden one on 
Lancy’s part, and with a flash of thought 
he felt that if he had heard of it a week ago 
he should certainly have blamed him in 
no measured terms for daring to think of 
her. He would have left no stone un- 
turned to make Charlotte give up the 
thought of such a sacrifice — why was he 
not to speak now ? 

All this took but a minute or two to 
think out. Then he turned again and 


looked Charlotte in the face. 

“I thought he did not love me,” she 
faltered, “because there was something 
so fitful and so sudden in the way that he 
poured forth his devoted speeches — yes, 
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they seemed devoted for the moment 
—and then appeared almost to forget 
me and them. I believe it was nothing 
but an unlucky blush of mine that put 
it into his head that I liked him — and — 
I was rather near it once.” 

Don John had suspected this, but he 
did not hear it without a jealous pang, and 
Charlotte went on. 

“ But I think however fond you may be 
of Lancy —and you always used to say 
that you loved him better than some of 
your own brothers and sisters — and 
though, to do him justice, I believe he 
returns your affection, yet if tg know — 
not that he has actually stolen anything 
more than once — that I do not of course 
suppose — but I mean if you know him to 
be unprincipled —— ” 

“ But I do mean that; I do mean that 
he has erred in that one way more than 
once or twice.” 

The color flushed into Charlotte’s face. 
“ Do THEY know it?” she whispered with 
an awestruck air. 

“Father and mother? Yes.” 

“They never could wish me to take 
him then; and yet, if he should go from 
bad to worse, and they should hear that I 
had refused him, they might feel what 
his mother wrote to me, that I was cruel, 
for he wanted only such an attachment 
to make him all that could be wished, and 
I, it seemed, did not believe in his deep 
and abiding repentance.” 

“She is a base woman,” exclaimed Don 
John. “It always makes me shudder to 
think of her.” 

“Oh, you dislike her?” 

“I cannot bear her; but I am not so 
wicked or so unkind as to say that he 
does not repent; or so false as to say 
that I do not see in a marriage with 
you his very best chance of a thorough 
reformation.” 

Charlotte looked pleased — she hardly 
knew herself what she wished. It was 
sweet to think herself beloved, but yet 
she was inexorable in pointing out things 
which had made her doubt it. 

“Do you know I could not help think- 
ing when I saw his mother’s letter, that it 
was she who put it into his head — of 
course, if I was sure of his love I could 
not talk of him in this cold-hearted fash- 
ion.” 

The tone of inquiry, and almost of en- 
treaty, was evident. ‘“ You have made it 
difficult, you know, for me to believe any- 
thing of that sort!” 

Don John forced himself to say, “It 
was an unparallelled piece of imprudence 





on my part to put such nonsense into 
your head!” 

Charlotte looked up at him, her smile 
increasing till the dimple came. She was 
pleased. ‘“ The event justified you!” she 
said, “and your finding it out so early did 
you great credit. But do give your mind 
to this, and your opinion about it, for 
you are thinking of something else. I 
want you to understand how queer. his 
declaration was; and it was mixed up 
with remarks about my uncle, who was 
severe to him, he said, and about how 
splendidly he was getting on — he should 
soon be quite independent of him.” 

“Lancy getting on!” exclaimed Don 
John; “Lancy independent! How can 
he be getting on? I never heard a word 
about it. It is all since I saw him.” 

“JT am-sure he said so, and also sure 
that he came to ask for his quarter’s 
allowance. My aunt and I were both sit- 
ting with uncle, and when he saw Lancy, 
who came in gently, he seemed a good 
deal distressed.” 

“My dear father! What did he say?” 

“He said, ‘ That’s my prodigal son: it 
embitters my bread to know that he will 
some day bring himself to want bread.’ 
He was a little confused after the blow 
on his head. Aunt Estelle took Lancy 
away, and then my uncle said to me, ‘I 
hope you will never forsake him.’ I said, 
‘No.’ Well, afterwards Aunt Estelle 
came back, and sent me away, and Na- 
omi and I cried together a little in the 
playroom. In the garden, after that, 
Lancy talked to me. Oh, I cannot be un- 
grateful! He came again the next day, 
and I laughed at him; and I cannot help 
laughing now. It seemed no more real 
to me than Fetch does! I do not know 
how it was, but | did not think he talked 
like alover. I thought of you.” 

She laughed a little nervously. 

“Thought of me,” repeated Don John. 
Her words were rather ambiguous: they 
made his heart beat, Charlotte turned 
the pearl bracelet on her arm and blushed 
excessively. 

“] am sure it was not the right thing,” 
she said. “He asked me to marry him 
—to be engaged at once; but if my uncle 
has been very much displeased with him, 
as his mother’s letter seems to hint, and 
if Lancy is almost afraid that he should 
give him up, how natural that he should 
wish to marry into the family, and so! 
make such a thing almost impossible!) 
Lancy cannot get it out of his head that 
I love him. He never had any tact any 
more than I have. First he urged me to 
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accept him on account of his love, then 
he as it were threatened me that if I de- 
clined it would be the worse for him. I 
don’t think he was considering me much; 
and I formed this theory as to why he 
wanted me almost while he spoke.” 

Don John did not know what dangerous 
ground he was venturing on. Whocould 
have supposed that he was not to agree 
with her? He said, — 

“| think that shows you do not really 
care much about him. You have given 
the verdict yourself, why ask for one from 
me?” 

“TI do care,” said Charlotte, looking 
dreamily at him, “and I must read you 
the letters.” The candle was low in the 
socket. She began to sort them, but had 
hardly opened the first, when the leaping 
light covered her with its yellow, flicker- 
ing radiance, and then sank and was out. 


“ Some other time you shall hear them,” | J 


she went on. “No, I have not decided; I 
could make myself marry him if I chose.” 

“ And you might be miserable.” 

“Not if I saw that I was improving 
him, saving him, and so relieving Aunt 
Estelle and my uncle ; only what you have 
just told me is such a sad surprise as 
almost to render that impossible which I 
had been trying to make up my mind to. 
But you speak with a kind of restraint — 
I am sure you do.” 

“T speak like a fellow who feels that 
he must and will repeat and justify all he 
has said to the person whom it most con- 
cerns. I must and shall tell Lancy what 
I have said against him. And I speak, 
remembering how Lancy and I were 
bound to one another all our childhood 
by a great affection, which I know he de- 
pends upon to this moment.” 

“ And that makes you wish to be as 
moderate and fair as you possibly can.” 

“ That, and other things.” 

“ You will talk to him then?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ What shall you say?” 

“ Would it be fair to him that I should 
tell you?” 

“I think it would be fair to me. You 
seem to forget mze.”” 

Silence here for a moment; then Char- 
lotte put her little warm hand on Don 
John’s sleeve, and added, “ But perhaps 
you have no fixed thought in your mind 
as to what you shall say?” 

“I knew before you spoke what I 
should first say.” 

He did not lay his hand upon hers ; but 
when she withdrew it, and said, “ Tell it 
me,” he answered, — 





“T shall first say that I am aware — at 
least, I know—that he does not love 

ou. 

“ You will?” exclaimed Charlotte rather 
bitterly. “Oh yes, of course you would 
be sure to think that; and secondly, I 
suppose you will say that you know he is 
not reformed.” 

“T certainly shall.” 

“ But you need hardly add, for it does 
not matter, that you should not care to 
see — cousin dragged down through 
any foolish hope of serving yours or you; 
or that you see any presumption in his 
offer; for that, in fact, the son of an En- 
glish carpenter is quite equal to the de- 
scendants of Irish kings.” Thereupon 
Charlotte broke down again, and began 
to cry with vexation, and perhaps with 
mortified self-love. 

“I beg your pardon,” blundered Don 
ohn. “You said yourself that you felt 
he did not love you, or I should not have 
presumed ‘ 

She had started up by this time. 

“It is quite time to go in,” she 
remarked, interrupting him; and she 
stepped forth into the dusky garden, when, 
having dried her eyes, she presently an- 
swered some further apologetic speech by 
asking him some question about his visit 
to Scotland. 

Charlotte had never had a lover in her 
life. She was quite capable of express- 
ing doubt as to the truth of this one; but 
when it was taken for granted, by the 
person who should have dissipated her 
doubts, that he could not be true, it was 
rather too much for her philosophy. She 
would have sacrificed herself without 
mercy, if she had heartily believed that 
she was beloved ; and now — well, Lancy, 
poor fellow, was certainly not worth hav- 
ing. It would have been a great conven- 
ience to this family if she could have 
reformed him; but since her great ally 
KNEW that he only wanted to make a con- 
venience of her, all the sweetness of a 
sacrifice would be taken away if she made 
it, and only degradation and misery would 
be left. 

Charlotte was very disconsolate the 
next day. So was Don John. She did 
not meet his efforts at reconciliation, but 
simply passed them over. 

A woman, young, beautiful, warm- 
hearted, it was a peculiar mortification to 
her not to be beloved. 

She must have lost her heart at once if 
she had known that any eyes found the 
light in hers sweet. 

That there was a foolish young fellow 
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close at hand, who found every nook in 
house or garden complete and perfect if 
she was in it, treasured up all her say- 
ings with approval, thought the changes 
on her cheek more fair than the flush of 
sunset —she could not have believed 
without due assurance; but she was not 
to have that assurance. She never men- 
tioned Lancy now, and she could not get 
over the mortification which she had, 
however, brought upon herself; and Don 
John soon knew from Lancy himself that 
she had refused him, and yet had so far 
yielded to his mother’s deprecating letters 
as to promise that she would not utterly 
decide against him, she would let him 
speak again in the spring. 

That was a long, cold, dark winter. It 
appeared as if the spring would never 
come. Don John had anxieties common 
to himself with all the family, and he had 
some which oppressed him alone. Among 
the first was the putting off of Marjorie’s 
marriage. The two thousand pounds 
— to his eldest daughter could not 

e@ produced without expedients which 
Donald Johnstone considered unjust to 
his other children. So he put it off till 
“the spring,” hoping to produce it then; 
but only Don John knew how this told on 
his health and spirits, surprised and an- 
noyed the family of his intended son-in- 
law, and disappointed his daughter. 

As to Don John, he groaned in secret 
over the assurance which had suffered him 
so fearlessly to interfere. If he had but 
left Marjorie alone! 

In the mean time Donald Johnstone 
soon recovered from his accident, and be- 
gan to resume his usual habits. He 
thought himself well, and it did not come 
under his observation that he was never 
long alone. 

He might have a sudden fainting-fit 
again. He must not go to town or walk 
or drive alone, but quite naturally it came 
to pass that he hardly ever was alone. 
His wife saw to that when he was at home 
—his son always went to town with him, 
lunched with him, sat in the same room, 
and came back with him. 

Such consolation as was to be got out 
of the increasing love of both parents Don 
John received that winter, but his life was 
dull, and time and events seemed hard 
upon him. A good deal more money was 
lost that winter; and Lancy caused Don 
John a world of worry, for Lancy was get- 
ting on—so his mother said; but how 
could this be? He was onlya clerk — he 
had never been articled. Sometimes Don 
John went to see his mother, Mrs. Ward. 
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She had possessed a good deal of hand. 
some jewelry, and was parting with it by 
degrees. She had easily persuaded 
Lancy that it was to his advantage to 
share her lodgings, and the Johnstones 
had not been able to prevent this. Little 


enough, if any, of her four hundred a year ° 


ever came to her; yet a certain air of 
triumph appeared sometimes in her man- 
ner, and surprised Don John, no less than 
did the sullenness and reserve of Lancy 
when he would come from time to time to 
see his adoptive father, and receive his 
quarter’s allowance. 

So the winter dragged slowly on. Don 
John had much more to do than before his 
father’s illness. Charlotte was a good 
deal away with her own people, and she 
had soon appeared to forgive him after 
their unlucky conversation ; but there was 
seldom anything to discuss as of old. 

Don John knew that several letters had 
been written by Lancy’s mother to Char- 
lotte, and he often longed to tell her that 
she ought to confide the matter to his 
parents, who were her natural guardians. 
He was sure of this, but how should he 
say it? why did he wish it, excepting be- 
cause he knew they would not approve ? 
No, Lancy must and should have his 
chance, however bitter this might be to 
his foster-brother. 

It was not till the end of March that 
Charlotte, who had just returned from a 
long visit, said to him as they were walk- 
ing home from church, and a little behind 
the others, — 

“Mrs. Ward has been teasing me again 
about Lancy, asking whether I consider 
that this is the spring. You have said 
that you know he does not care for me 
now, but I suppose you can hardly say 
that you know he never will?” 

“No, I am not so base as to say that. 
But then, Charlotte, you are not so poor 
in affection that you do well to hang on 
the hope of his, if itis yetto come. There 
is not one person in our house that does 
not love you heartily.” 

“More than Lancy is ever likely to 
do?” 

“* Comparisons are odious.” 1 only say 
that we all love you heartily. My father 
and mother do.” 

“Yes.” 

* And the girls do.” 

“Tes.” 

“ And I do.” 

“ Well, now you say it in so many words 
I remember that I have had no cause all 
these years to think otherwise. And yet 





why should you, there seems no reason?” 
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“There is every reason.” 

A short silence here, then Charlotte 
looked up at him and said, “ Sometimes 
we have quarrelled, and often we have 
argued together, and I have not been nice 
to you at all.” 

on John felt a singing in his ears, it 
appeared to repeat to him “Lancy— 
Lancy —Lancy;” he set his teeth to- 
gether, and was silent. 

She went on in a tone of sweet elation, 
“ But that was because I did not know. 
So many people in the world who love me 
heartily — almost as heartily, he appeared 
to say, as I loved them. And it sounded 
quite true. Now the world seems much 
more beautiful and happy, and I am en- 
riched, and that other talk of Lancy’s is 
allthe more sham. I forgive you, Don 
John; I am consoled, and I shall never 
quarrel with you any more.” 

Was not this the right time to speak ? 
If so Charlotte did not know it. She 
found the former speech complete. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
OPHELIA. 


BY HELENA FAUCIT MARTIN, 


BryNTYsILi0, August 10, 1880. 
**O rose of May! Sweet Ophelia!” 

AND so you ask me, my friend, —in- 
deed I may almost say that you insist, — 
after our late talk over her, that I should 
put down in writing my idea of Ophelia, 
that you may make, as you say, a new 
study of her character. 

Accustomed as you are to write fluently 
all your thoughts, you will hardly believe 
what a difficult task you have set me. 
My views of Shakespeare’s women have 
been wont to take their shape in the living 
portraiture of the stage, and not in words. 
I have, in imagination, lived th€ir lives 
from the very beginning to the end; and 
Ophelia, as I have pictured her, is so 
unlike what I hear and read about her, 
and have seen, that I can scarcely hope 
to make any one think of heras I do. It 
hurts me to hear her spoken of, as she 
often is, as a weak creature, wanting in 
truthfulness, in purpose, in force of char- 
acter, and only interesting when she loses 
the little wits she had. And yet who can 


wonder that a character so delicately out- 
lined, and shaded in with strokes so fine, 
should be often gravely misunderstood ? 
Faint and delicate, however, as these 
Shadowings are, they are yet so true to 
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nature, and, at the same time, so full of 
suggestion, that I look on Ophelia as one 
of the strongest proofs our great master 
has left us of his belief in the actor’s art 
(his own), and of his trust in the power of 
filling up, at least by sympathetic natures, 
and of giving full and vivid life to, the 
creatures of his brain. Without this be- 
lief, could he have written as he did, when 
boys and beardless youths were the only 
representatives of his women on the 
stage? Yes, he must have looked be- 
yond “ the ignorant present,” and known 
that a time would come when women, 
true and worthy, should find it a glory to 
throw the best part of their natures into 
these ideal types which he has left to 
testify to his faith in womanhood, and to 
make them living realities for thousands 
to whom they would else have been un- 
known. Think of a boy as Juliet! as 
“heavenly Rosalind”! as “divine Imo- 
gen”! or the gracious lady of Belmont, 
“richly left,” but still more richly en- 
dowed by nature — “The poor rude 
world,” says Jessica, “hath not her fel- 
low.” Think of a boy as Miranda, Cor- 
delia, Hermione, Desdemona, who “ was 
heavenly true,” — as the bright Beatrice, 
and so on, through all the wondrous gal 
lery! How could any youth, however 
gifted and specially trained, even faintly 
suggest these fair and noble women to an 
audience? Woman’s words coming from 
a man’s lips, a man’s heart,—it seems 
monstrous to think of! One -quite pities 
Shakespeare, who had to put up with see- 
ing his brightest creations thus marred, 
misrepresented, spoiled. 

But to come back to Ophelia. She was 
one of the pet dreams of my girlhood, — 
partly, perhaps, from the mystery of her 
madness. In my childhood I was much 
alone, — taken early away from school 
because of delicate health. often sent to 
spend months at the sea, in the charge of 
kind but busy people, who, finding me 
happy with my books on the beach, left 
me there long hours by myself. I had 
begged from home the Shehcopeare I had 
been used to read there, —an acting 
edition by John Kemble. This and the 
“Arabian Nights” — how dear these 
books were to me! Then I had the 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress,” and Milton’s “ Par- 
adise Lost.” Satan was my great hero. 
I think I knew him by heart. His ad- 
dress to the council I have often de- 
claimed to the waves, when sure of being 
unobserved. I had also a translation — 
I do not know whose (poor enough, but 
good enough for me then)—of Dante’s 
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“ Inferno,” some lines of which sank deep 
into my heart. I have not seen the book 
for years and years; but they are still 
there. 
Up; be bold! 

Vanquish fatigue by energy of mind! 

For not on plumes or canopied in state 

The soul wins fame! 


How often since, in life’s hard struggles 
and troubles, have these lines helped me! 

My books were indeed a strange med- 
ley, but they were all that were within my 
reach, and I found them satisfying. They 
filled my young heart and mind with what 
fascinated ne most, the gorgeous, the 
wonderful, the grand, the heroic, the self- 
denying, the self-devoting. 

Like all children, I kept, as a rule, my 
greatest delight to myself. I remember 
on some occasions, after I had returned 
home to my usual studies, when a doubt 
arose about some passage which had hap- 
pened to be in my little storehouse, being 
able to repeat whole chapters and scenes 
of my favorites to the amused ears of 
those about me. But I never revealed 
how much my life was wrapt up in them, 
even to my only sister, dear as she was to 
me. She was many years older than 
myself, and too fond of fun, to share in 
my peep, dreams. I knew I 
should only be laughed at or quizzed. 

Thus I had lived again and again 
through the whole childhood and lives of 
many of Shakespeare’s heroines, long be- 
fore it was my happy privilege to imper- 
sonate and make them, in my fashion, my 
own. During the few years I acted under 
Mr. Macready’s management, almost the 
first, as you know, in my theatrical life, I 
was never called upon to act the character 
of Ophelia, — I suppose because the little 
snatches of song (merely what we call the 
humming of a tune) kept still alive the 
tradition that an accomplished singer was 
required for the part. I had my wish, 
however, when in Paris, a little later, I 
was asked, as a favor, to support Mr. 
Macready in “ Hamlet” by acting Ophe- 
lia. I need not say how nervous I felt, 
—all the more because of this singing 
tradition. The performances were given 
in the Salle Ventadour, on the “off- 
nights ” of the Italian Opera. — 

Oh how difficult it is, however much 
you have lived in a thing, to make real 
your own ideal, and give it an utterance 
andaform! To add to my fright, I was 
told just before entering on the scene, 
that Grisi, and many others of the Italian 
group, were sitting in a private box on 





the stage. But I believe I sang in tune, 
and soon forgot her and all. I could not 
help feeling that I somehow drew my 
audience with me. And what an audience 
it was! No obtrusive noisy applause, for 
there was no organized clague for the 
English plays; but what an indescribable 
atmosphere of sympathy surrounded you! 
Every tone was heard, every look was 
watched, felt, appreciated. I seemed 
lifted into “an ampler ether, a diviner 
air.” Think, if this were so in Desde- 
mona, in Ophelia, what it must have been 
to act Juliet tothem! I was in a perfect 
ecstasy of delight. I remember that, be- 
cause of the curtailment of some of the 
scenes in “ Romeo and Juliet” (the bril- 
liant Mercutio was cut out), I had to 
change my dress very quickly and came 
to the side-scene breathless. I said 
something to Mr. Serle, the acting man- 
ager, about the hot haste of it all,—no 
pause to gather oneself up for the great 
exertion that was to follow. He replied, 
“Never mind, you will feel no fatigue 
after this.” And he was right. The in- 
spiration of the scene is at all times the 
best anodyne to pain and bodily fatigue. 
But who could think of either before an 
audience so sensitively alive to every 
touch of the artist’s hand? 

But to return to poor Ophelia. I 
learned afterwards that, among the audi- 
ence, when I played her first, were many 
of the finest minds in Paris; and these 
found “ most pretty things ” to say of the 
Ophelia to which I had introduced them. 
Many came after the play to my dressing- 
room in the French fashion, — to say 
them, I suppose; but having had the 
same scene to go through before, after 
Desdemona, the character in which I first 
appeared in Paris, my English shyness 
took me out of the theatre as soon as I 
had finished, and before the play ended. 
All this was of course pleasant. But 
really What gratified me most, was to 
learn that Mr. Macready, sternest of 
critics, watched me on each night in the 
scenes of the fourth act; and among the 
many kind things he said, I cannot forget 
his telling me that I had thrown a new 
light for him on the part, and that he had 
never known the mad scenes even touched 
before. How I treated them specially, it 
would be difficult to describe to you in 
words, because they were the outcome of 
the whole character and life of Ophelia, 
as these had shaped themselves in my 
youthful dream. 

And now to tell you, as nearly as I can, 
what that dream was. 
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I pictured Ophelia to myself as the 
motherless child of an elderly Polonius. 
His young wife had first given him a son, 
Laertes, and had died a few years later, 
after giving birth to the poor little Ophelia. 
The son takes much after his father, and, 
his student-life over, seeks his pleasure in 
the gayer life and country of France; fond 
of his little sister in a patronizing way, in 
their rare meetings, but neither under- 
ing, nor caring to understand, her nature 
at all. 

The baby Ophelia was left, as I fancy, 
to the kindy, but thoroughly unsympa- 
thetic tending of country folk, who knew 
little of “inland nurture.” Think of her, 
sweet, fond, sensitive, tender-hearted, the 
offspring of a delicate dead mother, cared 
for only by roughly-mannered and un- 
cultured natures! One can see the lonely 
child, lonely from choice, with no play- 
mates of her kind, wandering by the 
streams, plucking flowers, making wreaths 
and coronals, learning the names of all 
the wild flowers in glade and dingle, hav- 
ing many pet ones, listening with eager 
ears, and lulled to sleep at night by the 
country songs, whose words and melodies 
(the former, in true country fashion, not 
too refined or modest) come back to her 
memory again vividly, as such things 
strangely but surely do, only when her 
wits have flown. Thus it is that, when 
she has been “blasted with ecstasy,” all 
the country customs return to her mind: 
the manner of burying the dead, the 
strewing the grave with flowers, “at his 
head, a grass-green turf; at his heels, a 
stone,” — with all the other country cere- 
monies. I think it important to keep in 
view this part of her supposed life, be- 
cause it puts to flight all the coarse sug- 
gestions which unimaginative critics have 
sometimes made, to explain how Ophelia 
came to have in her mind snatches of such 
ballads as are scarcely to be expected 
— a young and cultured gentlewoman’s 
Ips. 

P When we see Ophelia first, this “rose 
of May” is just budding; and, indeed, it 
is as a bud, never as a full flower, that she 
lived her brief life. 


Et rose, —elle a vécu, ce que vivent les roses, 
L’espace d’un matin, 


She was still very young, in her early 
teens, according to what Laertes says, 
when he last sees her. We can imagine 
her formal, courtierly father, on one of his 
rare and stated visits to his country home 
(ill spared from his loved court duties), 
noting with surprise his little daughter 


grown into the promise of a charming 
womanhood. The tender beauty of this 
budding rose must be no longer left to 
blush unseen ; this shy, gentle nature must 
be developed, made into something more 
worthy of herrank. She must imbibe the 
court culture, and live in its atmosphere. 
She must become a court lady; and this 
hitherto half-forgotten flower must be 
made to expand, under his own eye and 
teaching, into the beauty of a full-blown 
hothouse exotic. 

When we first see her, we may fairly 
suppose that she has been only a few 
months at court. It has taken off none of 
the bloom of her beautiful nature. That 
is pure and fresh and simple as she 
brought it from her country home. One 
change has taken place, and this a great 
one. Her heart has been touched, and 
has found its ideal in the one man about 
the court most likely to reach it, both from 
his rare and attractive personal qualities, 
and a certain loneliness in his position not 
very unlike her own. How could she but 
feel flattered—drawn towards this ro- 
mantic, desolate Hamlet, the observed of 
all observers, whose “ music vows” have 
been early whispered in her ears? On 
the other hand, what sweet repose it must 
have been to the tired, moody scholar, 
soldier, prince, dissatisfied with the world 
and all its ways, to open his heart to her, 
and to hear the shy yet eloquent talk 
which he would woo from her, to watch 
the look and manner and movements of 
this graceful child of nature — watch, too, 
her growing wonder at all her new sur- 
roundings, the court ceremonies, the 
strange diversities of character, and the 
impressions made upon her by them; 
what delight to trace and analyze the 
workings of this pure impressionable 
mind, all the more interesting and won- 
derful to him because of the contrast she 
presented tothe parent stem! In all this 
there was for him the subtle charm, which 
the deep philosophical intellect must ever 
find in the pure unconscious innocence 
and wisdom of a guileless heart. 

One can see how the pompous officious- 
ness and the platitudes of Polonius irri- 
tate Hamlet beyond expression. What a 
contrast the daughter presents to him! 
Restful, intelligent, unobtrusive, alto- 
gether charming, and whom he loves 
“best, O most best, believe it.” ‘Thine 
evermore, most dear lady, whilst this 
machine is to him, Hamlet.” And to 
Ophelia, how great must have been the 
attraction of an intercourse with a mind 





like 3. amlet’s, when she first saw him, 
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and had been sought by his “ solicitings ”! 
How alluring, how subtly sweet to one 
hitherto so lonely, so tender-hearted, shy, 
and diffident of bor power to please; yet, 
though she knew it not, so well fitted to 
understand and to appreciate all the finest 
qualities of the young lord Hamlet! We 
see how often and often they had met, 
by Polonius’s own telling. Nor could he 
possibly have been ignorant that they did 
so meet. He says, — 


But what might you think, 
When I had seen this hot love on the wing, 
(As I perceived it, I must tell you that, 
Before my daughter told me.) 


Then, all that her brother says to her 
shows complete indifference to her feel- 
ings. I never could get over the shock of 
his lecturing her, “touching the lord 
Hamlet,” when we first see them together 
as he is starting for France. Poor 
maiden! to have this treasured secret of 
her inner life, her very life, her very soul, 
a secret so sweet, so sacred, so covered 
over as she thinks from all eyes, —thus 
dragged rudely to the light; discussed in 
the most commonplace tone, and her ver 
maidenly modesty questioned! Who will 
say she is not truthful, when on being 
pe Be as she is soon after, by her father, 
“What is’t, Ophelia, he hath said to 

ou?” she replies at once, notwithstand- 
ing all her pain, “So please you, some- 
thing touching the lord Hamlet”? Think 
how her sensitive, delicate nature must 
again have shrunk and quivered, while 
listening to the cautious and worldly plati- 
tudes of her father, which follow! Then, 
to be commanded to deny herself to the 
one being dear to her, and with whom she 
has sympathy; and what a feeling of 
degradation as well as anguish must have 
been behind the few words she utters, “I 
shall obey, my lord”! 

Ophelia naturally had her attendants 
whose duty it was to tell her father of 
these meetings, and who evidently did so. 
They were clearly not objected to by him, 
and he let the interviews go on, till he 
thought it might be as well, by interfer- 
ing, to find out if Hamlet were in earnest 
in his attachment, and if it would be 
sanctioned by the king and queen. By 
this interference his worldly wisdom over- 
reached itself. It came at the wrong, the 
worst time. He bids Ophelia deny Ham- 
let access to her, trusting that this will 
make him openly avow his love; and, of 
course, in entire ignorance of the fearful 
scene, the dread revelation, which had 
meanwhile taken place, and which was to 





cut Hamlet’s life in twain, to obliterate 
from it all “trivial fond records,” and tc 
shake to its foundations all faith in woman- 
hood, hitherto most sacred to him in the 
name and person of his mother, the 
mother whom from his boyhood he had 
fondly loved, and whom he had seen so 
cherished and adored by his dead father. 

Pause a moment with me and think 
of the extraordinary attractions of this 
mother. Another Helen of Troy she 
seems to me,:in the subtle fascination 
which she exercises on all who come 
within her influence; not perhaps. de- 
signedly, but like the Helena of the 
second part of Goethe’s “ Faust,” by ar 
untoward fate which drew on all insensi- 
bly to love her. 


Wehe mir! Welch streng Geschick 
Verfolgt mich, iiberall der Manner Busen 
So zu bethGren, dass sie weder sich 
Noch sonst ein Wiirdiges verschonten, 


Woe’s me, what ruthless fate 
Pursues me, that, where’er I go, I thus 
Befool men’s senses, so they not respect 
Themselves, nor aught that’s worthy ! 


What a picture is presented of the depth 
of her husband’s love in Hamlet’s words 
that he would not “beteem the winds of 
heaven visit her cheek too roughly ”! 
And this spell still exercises itself upon 
his spirit after his death. Observe how 
tenderly he calls Hamlet’s attention to 
the queen in the closet scene, — 


But see, amazement on your mother sits ! 
Oh, step between her and her fighting soul ! 


Claudius, his successor, perils his soul for 
her. She is his all in all. See what he 
says of her, — 


She’s so conjunctive to my life and soul, 
That as the star moves not but in his sphere, 
I could not but by her. 


She is tenderness itself toherson. “ The 
queen his mother,” says Claudius, “lives 
almost by his looks.” 

I cannot believe that Gertrude knew 
anything of the murder of her husband. 
His spirit does not even hint that she was 
privy to it; if she had been, could he 
have spoken of her so tenderly as he 
does? Hamlet, in the height of his pas- 
sion, does indeed charge her with this 
guilty knowledge in the words, — 


Almost as bad, good mother, 
As kill a king, and marry with his brother. 


Again he calls Claudius in her hearing “z 
murderer and a villain,” but in Both 
cases the imputation clearly wakens no 
echo in her soul; and she puts it down, 
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with much else that he says, to “the heat 
and flame of his distemper.” ‘“ The 
black and grained spots” in her soul, of 
which she speaks, are the stings of her 
awakened conscience, to which her hus- 
band’s spirit had warned Hamlet to leave 
her — remorse for her too soon forgetful- 
ness of her noble husband, and her 
almost immediate marriage with his 
brother, the shame of which Hamlet’s 
passionate words have brought home to 
her so unexpectedly and so irresistibly. 

Gertrude evidently sees with satisfac- 
tion the growing love between Hamlet 
and Ophelia. She loves the “ sweet 
maid,” and hopes to see their betrothal, 
and to strew her bridal bed. On her side, 
Ophelia had felt fully the gracious kind- 
ness of the queen ; had gratefully returned 
the affection shown to ors and, like the 
rest, had been drawn towards her by her 
beauty and winning graciousness. A 
proof of this breaks out in her madness, 
when she clamors for, and will not be 
denied, the presence of “the beauteous 
majesty of Denmark.” 

Ophelia’s conduct in reference to the 
meeting with Hamlet, concerted by her 
father and the king, has drawn upon her 
head a world of surely unjust censure 
and indignation. When the poor girl is 
brought, half willingly, half unwillingly, 
to that (for her) fatal interview, we must 
not forget the previous one, described by 
her to her father, when she rushes in 
affrighted, and recounts Hamlet’s sudden 
and forbidden intrusion upon her in her 
closet where she was sewing; presenting 
an appearance such as no sane gentleman 
could make before a lady — slovenly, “ his 
stockings foul’d, ungarter’d, and down- 
gyved to his ankle,” the woe-worn look, 
the sigh so piteous and profound, the eyes 
as he went backwards out of the cham- 
ber, bending to the last their light upon 
herself. Her father’s interpretation is, 
that “he is mad for her love;” the spe- 
cial cause for this outbreak, that “she did 
repel his letters, and denied his access.” 
Here his worldly wisdom is again at 
fault. 


I am sorry, that with better heed and judg- 


. ment, 
I had not quoted him; I feared he did but 


trifle, 
And meant to wreck thee. 


All this is startling and sad enough, but 
not entirely hopeless or remediless. 
Ophelia has at least the solace of hoping, 
believing that she is beloved by her 
“soul’s idol.” Could she, then, but see 





him once again, she might learn whether 
Hamlet’s strange agitation were really 
what was represented, — whether, as her 
father had said, he were indeed “ mad for 
herlove”! In this state of mind surely she 
is not to be much blamed, or judged very 
harshly, if she consented to lend herself 
to the arrangement proposed by her 
father; acutely painful though it must 
have been to her fine nature, after deny- 
ing him access to her repeatedly, thus to 
thrust herself upon her lover’s notice, and 
become, as it were, the partner in a trick. 
She has, too, the sanction of his mother 
the queen, who says : — 
And, for your part, Ophelia, I do wish, 
That your good beauties be the happy cause 
Of Hamlet’s wildness: so shall I hope your 
virtues 
Will bring him to his wonted way again, 
To both your honors. 


Her fault, if fault it were, was cruelly 
expiated. She will test his affection 
by offering to return his love-tokens, his 
gifts and letters— anything to end this 
torturing suspense. We can believe how 
cautiously, how tenderly her approaches 
are made to this so deeply loved, and, as 
she fears, afflicted one. That Ophelia 
should, after denying her presence to him, 
thus place herself in Hamlet’s path, and 
challenge his notice, at once excites in his 
mind a suspicion of some device to cir- 
cumvent him. Saluting her at first gen- 
tly, his tone alters, as he sees in the offer 
of the return of his “remembrances ” a 
repetition of the plot laid for him before 
in the persons of Rosencrantz and Guil- 
denstern. That he is again to be thus 
played with, and that this innocent girl, 
as he had thought her, should lend her- 
self to entrap him, drives him past his 
patience; and without mercy he soon be- 
gins to pour down upon her the full vials 
of his wrath. In their last interview he 
had been touchingly gentle and sad: 
voiceless, — showing a pathos beyond 
words: like the reluctant parting of the 
soul from the body. Now, his rude, mean- 
ingless words, his violent manner, his 
shrill voice, “out of tune and harsh,” the 
absence of all courtesy, convince her that 
he is madindeed. How can it be other- 
wise? In all their former intercourse he 
had appeared to her as 

The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 


The glass of fashion, and the mould of form, 
The observed of all observers ! 


His gifts were offered to her with “ words 
of so sweet breath composed, as made the 
things more rich.” 
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He could not be more pitiless if the 
worst of her sex stood there, and not this 
oung creature, this tender willow, sway- 
ing, bending before the storm-bursts of 
his wrath, the cutting winds of his fierce 
words. Many of these words, these 
reproaches, must have passed harmless 
over the innocent heart which did not 
know their meaning. But what a picture 
(who could paint it ?) is that of the stunned, 
bewildered, heart-stricken lamb, thus 
standing alone to bear the sins of all her 
sex thrown at her! Shecan only whisper 
a prayer or two for him, —no thought of 
her own desolation comes to her then. “ O, 
help him, you sweet heavens!” “ Heav- 
enly powers, restore him!” When sud- 
denly challenged, “Where’s your fa- 
ther?” the question recalls to her remem- 
brance what she has for the time forgotten 
in deeper matter, that he is at this very 
moment acting the degrading part of 
eavesdropper. What can she do but 
stammer out in reply, “At home, my 
lord”? Shall she expose the old man, 
when thus called to answer for him, to the 
insults, the violence of Hamlet’s mad an- 
ger, which must have fallen upon him had 
she told the truth? No; like Desde- 
mona she faces the falsehood, and to 
screen her father, takes it upon her own 
soul. “O, who has done this deed?” 
“ Nobody; I myself. Farewell; Com- 
mend me to my kind lord.” Who thinks 
of condemning Desdemona? As Emilia 
says, “ Oh, she was heavenly true.” And 
yet I have seen Ophelia’s answer brought 
forward as a proof of her weakness ; and 
this weakness of character asserted to be 
the cause of Hamlet’s failure, or, at least, 
to play an important part in the tragedy of 
his character. Such weakness I call 
strength, in the highest, most noble, be- 
cause most self-forgetting, sense of the 
word. 

And so Ophelia, in her “ weakness,” 
fears to tell the truth, lest, in this too ter- 
rible paroxysm of madness which now 
possesses him, Hamlet might possibly 
kill her old father. But this is soon to 
follow, and proves to be the drop too much 
in her cup of lonely anguish. When 
Hamlet has left the scene, even then not 
a sob is heard, no tears are shed: there 
is no. time yet for self-pity. Her soul’s 
agony is too deep for tears, — beyond 
all utterance of the common kind. First 
in her thoughts is the “noble mind o’er- 
thrown,” and “most sovereign reason, 
like sweet bells jangled.” At last, when 
she has gone through the catalogue of his 
rare virtues, his princely qualities, his 





noble attributes, — “all quite, quite 
down ” ! —at she end she looks at herself, 
— she who had “ suck’d the honey of his 
music vows.” Whatis left for her ? — for 
her “of ladies most deject and wretch- 
ed”? “QO, woe is me! To have seen 
what I have seen, see what I see!”? This 
is all she says, “still harping on” Hamlet. 

In the usual stage arrangement Ophe- 
lia leaves the scene with these words. 
But how much more touching is Shake- 
speare’s idea that she shall remain! Her 
heartless father, knowing nothing, seeing 
nothing of the tragedy that is going on 
before his eyes, unconscious from first to 
last how deeply she has been wounded, 
and still treating her merely as a tool, 
says, — 

How now, Ophelia! 

You need not tell us what Lord Hamlet said ; 
We heard it all. 


He and the king had only eyes and ears 
for Hamlet; and so she drifts away from 
them into a shoreless “sea of troubles,” 
unheeded and unmissed. 

We see her once again, playing a sort 
of automaton part in the play-scene — sit- 
ting patiently, watchfully, with eyes only 
for the poor stricken one who asks to lay 
his head on her lap. You see, in the 
little that passes between them, how gen- 
tly she treats her wayward, smitten lover. 
And then, having no clue to his trouble, 
no thread by which to link it with the past, 
she is scared away, with the rest, at what 
appears to be a fresh outbreak of Ham- 
let’s malady. By this time her own mis- 
ery and desolation must have come fully 
home to her,— her hurt mind, her 
wrecked happiness must be more than the 
young unaccustomed spirit can stand up 
against. She is not likely, after the pre- 
vious experience, to seek solace in her 
father’s sympathy: nor is hers a nature to 
seek it anywhere. If found, it must have 
come to her by the way. The queen is, 
by this time, wrapped up in her own 
griefs,— inclined to confess herself to 
Heaven, repent what’s past. “O Ham- 
let! thou hast cleft my heart in twain.” 
“What shall I do?” She is grieved 
enough for Ophelia when she sees her 
“distract,” but has had no time to waste 
upon her amid her own numerous fast- 
growing cares, — not even, as it seems, to 
break to her the news of her father’s 
death. There might have been some 
drop of comfort, if she had told Ophelia, 
as she told the king, “ He weeps for what 
is done!” Most likely, in the usual mar- 
vel-loving way of common people, the 
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news of Polonius’s death by Hamlet’s 
hand was conveyed hurriedly, without any 
preparation, to Ophelia’s ears, by her at- 
tendants. Shock upon shock! The heart 
already stricken, the young brain undisci- 
plined in life’s storms, and in close and 
subtle sympathy with him who was her 
very life,—she catches insensibly the 
infection of his mind’s disease, her wits 

o wandering after his, and, like him, she 
falls down, — “quite, quite down.” One 
feels the mercifulness of this. The 
“sweet Heavens,” to which she had ap- 
pealed to help Hamlet, had helped her! 
Her mind, in losing memory, loses the 
remembrance of all the woful past, and 
goes back to her childhood, with its sim- 
ple folk-lore and nursery rhymes. Still, 
through all this, we have the indication of 
dimly remembered wrongs and griefs. 
She says she hears “ There’s tricks i’ the 
world, and hems, and beats her heart; 
. » . speaks things in doubt, that carry but 
half sense, ... would make one think 
there might be thought, though nothing 
sure, yet much unhappily.” But the 
deeper suffering—the love and grief 
together — cannot (perhaps never could) 
find expression in words. The soul’s 
wreck, the broken heart, are seen only by 
Him who knows all. Happily, there is 
no vulgar comment made upon the deep 
affection which she had so silently cher- 
ished,—no rude, pitying words. “O! 
this,” says the king, “is the poison of 
deep grief ; it springs all from her father’s 
death.” Laertes says :— 


O rose of May! 
O Heavens! is’t possible, a young maid’s wits 
Should be as mortal as an old man’s life? 


He comes a little nearer the truth in what 
follows : — 


Nature is fine in love: and, where "tis fine, 
It sends some precious instance of itself 
After the thing it loves. 


But one sees he has not the faintest in- 
sight into the real cause of her loss of 
wits. The revenge he seeks upon Ham- 
let is for his father — 


His means of death, his obscure burial, — 
No trophy, sword, nor hatchment o’er his 
bones, 
No noble rite, nor formal ostentation, — 
Cry to be heard, as ’twere from heaven to earth, 
That I must call’t in question. 


A matter of family pride in Laertes, as 
well as grief for his father’s loss. Then 
at her grave, he says, — 





O, treble woe 

Fall ten times treble on that curséd head, 
Whose wicked deed thy most ingenious sense 
Deprived thee of ! 

Only “when they shall meet at compt” 
will even Hamlet know the grief he has 
brought upon, the wrong he has done to, 
this deep and guileless spirit. So far as 
we see, he has indeed blotted her from 
his mind as a “trivial fond record.” He 
is so self-centred, so wrapped up in his 
own suffering, that he has no thought to 
waste on the delicate girl whom he had 
wooed with such a “ fire of love,” and had 
taught to listen to his most honeyed vows. 
He casts her from him like a worthless 
weed, without a word of explanation or a 
quiver of remorse. Let us hope that 
when he sees her grave his conscience 
stings him; but beyond ranting louder 
than Laertes about what he would do for 
her sake — and she dead /—there is not 
much sign of his love being worthy, at 
any time, of the sweet life lost for it. 

Perhaps you will think that, in the full- 
ness of my sympathy for Ophelia, I feel 
too little for Hamlet. But this is not 
really so. One cannot judge Hamlet’s 
actions by ordinary rules. He is involved 
in the meshes of a ruthless destiny, from 
which by nature and temperament he is 
powerless to extricate himself. In the 
infirmity of a character which expends 
its force in words and shrinks from res- 
olute action, he drags down Ophelia 
unconsciously with him. They are the 
victims of the same inexorable fate. I 
could find much to say in explanation and 
in extenuation of the shortcomings of one 
on whom a task was laid which he of all 
men, by the essential elements of his 
character, seemed least fitted to accom- 
plish. 

But you see, I only touch upon his 
character so far as it fens upon Ophe- 
lia, on what he is and has been to her. 
Before the story begins, he has offered 
her his love “in honorable fashion.” 
Then we hear from her of the silent in- 
terview which so affrights her. After 
this, when for the first time we see them 
together, he treats her as only a madman 
could, and in a way which not even his 
affectation of madness can excuse. Again, 
in the play-scene which follows, the same 
wilfulness, even insolence, of manner is 
shown to her. Now, whatever his own 
troubles, perplexities, heartbreaks, might 
be, it is hard to find an apology for such 
usage of one whose heart he could not 
but know he had won. He is even ten- 
derer, more considerate, to his mother, 
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whom he thinks so wanton and so guilty, 
than to this young girl, whom he has 
“jmportuned with love,” and “given 
countenance to his speech with almost all 
the holy vows of heaven.” 

I cannot, therefore, think that Hamlet 
comes out well in his relations with Ophe- 
lia. I do not forget what he says at her 
grave: — 


I loved Ophelia; forty thousand brothers 
Could not, with all their quantity of love, 
Make up my sum! 


But I weigh his actions against his words, 
and find them wanting. The very lan- 
uage of his letter to Ophelia, which Po- 
4 reads to the king and queen, has 
not the true ring in it. It comes from 
the head, and not from the heart —it is a 
string of euphuisms, which almost justi- 
fies Laertes’ warning to his sister, that 
the “trifling of Hamlet’s favor” is but 
“the perfume and suppliance of a min- 
ute.” Hamlet loves, I have always felt, 
only in a dreamy, imaginative way, with 
a love as deep, perhaps, as can be felt by 
a nature fuller of thought and contem- 
plation than of sympathy and passion. 
Ophelia does not sway his whole being, 
rhaps no woman could, as he sways 
Had she done so, not even the 
task imposed upon him by his father’s 
spirit could have made him blot her love 
from his mind as “a trivial fond record,” 
for it would have been interwoven insep- 
arably with his soul once and forever. 
When Ophelia comes before us for the 
last time, with her lap full of flowers, to 
ay all honor and reverence, as she thinks, 
in country fashion, to her father’s grave, 
the brother is by her side, of whom she 
had said before, most significantly, that 
he should “know of it.” “I cannot 
choose but weep, to think they should lay 
him i? the cold ground.” Then he can 
lavish in her heedless ears the kind 
ogee the words of love, of which in 
er past days he had been too sparing. 
“O rose of May! dear maid, kind sister, 
sweet Ophelia!” But the smiles are gone 
which would once have greeted these kind 
words. He has passed out of her mem- 
ory, even as she had passed out of his, 
when he was “treading the primrose path 
of dalliance” in sunny France. She has 
no thought but to bury the dead —her 
dead love — her old father taking the out- 
ward form of it. Even the flowers she 
has gathered have little beauty or sweet- 
ness, — “‘rosemary for remembrance; 
ray you, love, remember: ” — he has said 
e never gave her aught! “I loved you 
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not ” — “rue,” for desolation ; fennel, and 
columbines —a daisy, the only pleasant 
flower; with pansies for thoughts. Vio- 
lets she would give, but cannot. “They 
withered all” with her dead love. 

To Ophelia’s treatment of her brother 
in this scene, I ventured to give a char- 
acter which I cannot well describe, but 
to which, as I took care it should not be 
obtrusive, and only as a part of the busi- 
ness of the scene, I felt sure that my 

eat master, the actor-author, would not 

ave objected. I tried to give not only 
his words, but, by a sympathetic interpre- 
tation, his deeper meaning —a meaning 
to be apprehended only by that Ss 
which arises in, and is the imagination of, 
the heart. 

When Laertes approaches Ophelia, 
something in his voice and look brings 
back a dim, flitting remembrance; she 
gives him of her flowers, and motions him 
to share in the obsequies she is paying. 
When her eyes next fall upon him, she 
associates him somehow with the “ tricks 
i’ the world.” A faint remembrance comes 
over her of his warning words, of the 
shock they gave her, and of the misery 
which came so soon afterwards. These 
she pieces together with her “ half sense,” 
and thinks he is the cause of all. She 
looks upon him with doubt, even aversion ; 
and, when he would approach her, shrinks 
away with threatening gestures and angry 
looks. All this was shown only at inter- 
vals, and with pauses between, — mostly 
by looks and slight action,—a fitful 
vagueness being indicated throughout. 
The soul of sense being gone, the sweet 
mind had become “such stuff as dreams 
are made of.” The body bore some re- 
semblance to the rose of May; but it was 
only as the casket without the jewel. 
Nothing was left there of the thoughtful, 
reticent, gentle Ophelia. The unobtru- 
sive calm which had formerly marked her 
demeanor had changed to waywardness. 
The forcing her way into the presence of 
the queen, where she had been used to go 
“ when called, clamoring for her will, 
and with her winks, nods, and gestures, 
“strewing dangerous conjectures in ill- 
breeding minds,” tells with a terrible em- 
phasis how all is changed, and how her 
reason too has become “like sweet bells 
jangled, out of tune and harsh.” 

Poor rose of May! Who does not 
give a sigh, a sob of grief, at miserable 
Gertrude’s beautiful account of the watery 
death of this fragile bud, cut down bya 
cold spring storm, before her true mid- 


summer had arrived? She sings her own 
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requiem, and carries the flowers of her 
innocence along with her to the end. 
Like the fabled swan, with her death-song 
on her lips, she floats, unconsciously 
among the water-lilies, till the kindl 
stream embraces and takes her to itself, 
and to “that blessed last of deaths, where 
death is dead.” 

Dear friend, these are little better than 
rough notes. I have written much, yet 
seem to have said nothing. “ Piece out 
my imperfections with your thoughts.” 

Yours always affectionately, 
HELENA FAUCIT MARTIN. 
To Miss Geratpine E. Jewssury. 


From Temple Bar. 
THE FRERES. 


BY MRS, ALEXANDER, AUTHOR OF “THE 
WOOING O’T.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE days which succeeded Uncle 
Frere’s dinner were very trying to the 
whole party. Mrs. Frere was terribly 
cast down; her interview with her cold 
and powerful brother-in-law did more to 
enlighten her as to her insignificant and 
helpless position than volumes of kindly 
explanation such as Jimmy Byrne at- 
tempted, and which, it must 4 admitted, 
between a respectful fear of offending and 
an ardent desire to impress the strong 
need of economy, were rather incoherent. 

Randal, too, was more crestfallen than 
he would confess even to himself, and was 
consequently touchy and exacting in an 
unusual degree. The tone his uncle and 
Max adopted towards him grated on his 
sensitive self-consciousness with madden- 
ing irritation, so long as the impression 
lasted. He instinctively felt that the only 
cure for such a sore was an extensive 
application of praise and flattery, a salve 
which he naturally sought at the hands of 
his brilliant and distinguished acquaint- 
ance, Halkett; a visit to the Z. G. office 
about every second day was the conse- 
quence. Halkett, however, was not to be 
so easily found; sometimes he was out, 
sometimes so deeply engaged that he 
could not see even his gifted young friend 
Frere ; then “’Pon his soul he hadn’t had 
the ghost of a minute to himself to look 
at those sketches his dear boy had left 
with him!. But on Sunday — faith! if all 
the press in London was howling at his 
heels for ‘ copy,’ he would read his friend’s 
lucubrations.’ 





The depression of her elders really 
made Mab more restless, or made her 
seem more restless; and then she man- 
aged to offend Miss Timbs, who in an 
odd mechanical way was disposed to be 
friendly. But one unfortunate evening, 
when Mrs. Frere was complaining of 
headache, Miss Timbs had asked Mab 
down-stairs, and, a propos of the canary 
and birds in general, related a gruesome 
anecdote of a conflict between some rats 
and an owl, somewhere in the country, to 
which Mab listened with deep attention, 
but confounded Miss Timbs by inquiring 
at the end, “‘ What is a ‘howl’ — I cannot 
quite understand?” 

“Why, bless the child! hain’t you got 
no howls in your country ?” 

“I do not know exactly; there are 
some cries we call howls.” 

“IT mean a big white bird.” 

“Oh, I know! Why do you call it 
‘howl’? It is owl, without an ‘h.’” 

“Very well, miss! if that’s all the 
thanks I get for telling you a pretty story, 
you may go up-stairs. Noone ever found 
fault with my speech before. I don’t say 
howl; I say howl!” 

“There! that’s just the same! you do 
put an ‘h’ to it. Why are you vexed? 
I like the story. Please tell it all over 
again; only do say owl.” 

It was amazing the bitterness with 
which the severe landlady resented the 
child’s supposed insult. It woke up all 
her suspicion, and she soon decided that 
her elegant, fastidious lodgers were not 
possessed of an amount of this world’s 
goods proportionate to their pretensions. 

It is true her first bill was promptly 
paid (for after going carefully through the 
items, Jimmy had pronounced them not 
out of the way), but then there was a 
decided drawing-in, in which Grace was 
the chief agent. Yet of the whole family 
Grace was her chief favorite. There 
was something attractive to Miss Timbs’ 
innate John Bullism in Grace’s frank, 
straightforward, reasonable mode of deal- 
ing — her refusal to buy costly eatables, 
simply because they cost too much — her 

reference for walking to driving in cabs 
or the same reason — which elicited re- 
spect from the immaculate Timbs. “ Miss 
Frere is as sensible a young woman as 
ever I met,” was her verdict. 

But on Grace herself this pause in the 
onward course of the family history 
pressed most painfully. 

If Max had been utterly cold and un- 
friendly, all the strength of her pride 
would have been up in arms to resist her 
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own tenderness. But he had been kind, 
helpful, and Mrs. Frere reported of him 
on the whole favorably at that awful after- 
dinner conference; while one answering 
look of his into her eyes as she made her 
whispered appeal in passing through the 
dining-room door, haunted Grace, and 
threw a welcome though misleading gleam 
over the dull grey mist of doubt at per- 
plexity in which her thoughts worked 
round and round with painful iteration. 

Was it not possible that, as she was 
evidently unacceptable to his father, Max 
avoided any display of feeling for all their 
sakes? She would have faith; distrust 
was so ignoble. But, oh! this unspoken 
uncertainty, how hard it was to bear, and 
yet to show a brave, cheerful front, to 
resist the irritation that is the accompani- 
ment of uncertainty, to bear with Mab, to 
soothe her mother’s fears, and suppress 
the overwhelming temptation to snub 
Randal! 

Small matters, perhaps, compared to 
the graver trials of after-years; neverthe- 
less, very real and bitter to the young, 
high-spirited sufferer, whose heart alter- 
nately yearned with almost agonized long- 
ing for one kind look, one loving word 
from her lover-cousin, or aroused itself 
into haughty self-contempt for thus cast- 
ing its all at another’s feet. 

The period of inaction was short. 

Early in the week following Uncle 
Frere’s dinner, Lady Elton called. It was 
a fine day, and Grace had persuaded her 
mother to come with Mab and herself to 
Kensington Gardens. The sight of the 
cards left during their absence, however, 
cheered both Grace and Mrs. Frere; it 
seemed a token that they were not quite 
forgotten, though Max had broken his 
promise to Mabel, and failed to appear on 
the previous Sunday. True, he had sent 
a pleasant, well-bred note of excuse to his 
aunt, but the failure had cut deeply into 
Grace’s soul, and strengthened her to 
resist the perpetual os t of him, which 
was at once a torture and a delight. 

“IT am so sorry we were out,” said 
Grace, as she stood looking at the cards. 
“T have taken a great fancy to Lady 
Elton ; she seems so kind and very clever, 
just like one of these wonderful women of 
the world in a novel, who understand 
everything, and put everything right in 
the end.” 

“Ah, Grace! the real world is very 
different from what you read of in your 
books; I am afraid mademoiselie allowed 
you to waste a great deal of time in novel- 
reading.” 





“Indeed, you need not blame made- 
moiselle ! but you will return Lady Elton’s 
visit soon, mother ? ” 

“ Yes, dear.” 

“And you must take me,” remarked 
Mabel; “ I cannot stay with Miss Timbs, 
she is so cross and disagreeable.” 

“ Very well, Mab.” 

“T like to see new houses and places,” 
continued Mab; “and though I am look- 
ing about, I can hear all you say too.” 

“You are a little spy —I always tell 
you so,” said Grace. 

“‘T do not care if you do,” returned Ma- 
bel, with supreme indifference. 

In the evening, Randal, who had re- 
turned in better spirits, having succeeded 
in seeing Halkett, was giving a lively de- 
scription of the interview, when the last 
post brought a note from Lady Elton, 
which was eagerly opened and read. 


“ My DEAR MRS. FRERE” (it ran),— 
“JT have been prevented from calling 
on you till to-day ; and of course you were 
out! pray do not let us exchange mere 
formal visits. Will you, Miss Frere, and 
little Mabel come to luncheon at two the 
day after to-morrow (Friday)? I will drive 
you back afterwards. Kind regards to 
your daughter. 
“Yours truly, 
“ HARRIET ELTON.” 


“How nice and kind!” cried Grace, 
over her mother’s shoulder. 

«“ And I am asked too,” said Mab. 

“ Why the deuce has she left me out?” 
asked Randal. 

“Oh! you are supposed to have your 
mornings occupied,” said Grace, who was 
not sorry for the omission ; “suppose you 
call by yourself another day.” 

“And perhaps be snubbed for my 
pains,” returned Randal crossly. 

“ Why, Randal! I believe you are grow- 
ing shy in London.” 

“ Nonsense !” he returned sharply : “ it 
is you who are growing conceited. Why, 
I don’t know; I am sure Max does not 
seem to think much of you here! He 
was at your beck and call at Dungar, and 
now he does not seem to remember your 
existence.” 

At this rude embodiment of all Grace’s 
resisted doubts, it need scarcely be said 
the iron entered into her soul; neverthe- 
less, she had pluck sufficient to answer 
good-humoredly : “ Max has something 
else to do in London; he had only to 
amuse himself at Dungar.” 

“Just that! and so he did,” rejoined 
Randal, with significance. “Tell me, 
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mother,” he continued, “was the late El- 
ton a peer or a baronet? ” 

“A baronet,” she replied; “and I 
remember there was some story of a pre- 
vious engagement or love affair, I do not 
exactly know what. Sir George Elton 
was a good deal older than his wife. He 
only lived six or seven years I think after 
the marriage, and left her very well off. 
She used always to live ia Italy or Ger- 
many until lately; she was older than 
Mrs. Frere, I believe.” 

“ She is beautiful and charming !” cried 
Grace, with enthusiasm. 

“ Not deautiful, dear!” said her moth- 
er; “charming, if you will. There used 
to be some talk about her, but your dear 
father admired and liked her very much. 
I should be glad if she interested herself 
in you, and took you out; for as to my 

oing into society, that is quite impossi- 
le; I have zo¢ the means or the spir- 
its!” 

“Oh, mother! it is hardly to be ex- 
pected that Lady Elton would take so 
much trouble for a stranger, and no rela- 
tion!” 

“She is an uncommonly nice woman,” 
said Randal, with serious approbation ; 
“so different from the silly girls we used 
to meet at Aunt d’Arcy’s, who did nothing 
but wriggle and giggle.” 

“ What a capital rhyme for some satiri- 
cal lines on modern young ladies, Ran- 
dal!” cried Grace, laughing. 

Lady Elton occupied a flat in the 
“Sutherland Mansions”—a range of 
new houses built after the Continental 
fashion in the neighborhood of St. James’s 
Park. Here she had taken up her abode 
on her return from Italy, little more than 
two years before, and led a very “pe 
luxurious, well-amused life. She had told 
her friends, on establishing herself in her 
new quarters, that she intended to assume 
the privileges of an old woman, — that she 
would make no new acquaintances, unless 
moved thereto by special causes; that 
she would go out to no large parties; in 
short, that she would be no slave to soci- 
ety, but that her friends would find her at 
home every Saturday evening from nine 
to twelve, or later, and that those who 
wished to know her might get some ac- 
quaintance to introduce them there. The 
result was, that admission to Lady Elton’s 
Saturday receptions was eagerly sought. 
She was well known to an immense circle, 
a mixed multitude, for she pretended to 
no exclusiveness; while her rare intima- 
cies were generally with members of the 
literary and artistic world, especially with 





foreigners, who often appeared at her 
soirées in garments “fearfully and won- 
derfully made.” 

Though often animated and always 
agreeable, the more observant of Lady 
Elton’s acquaintances felt, rather than 
perceived, an undercurrent of weariness 
and profound indifference which occa- 
sionally chilled the warmer surface-stream 
of her manner and conventional conver- 
sation. But there is always a great re- 
serve power in the indifference which puts 
the possessor above and beyond the reach 
of their fellows to wound or to annoy, 
provided it be not offensively shown, and 
that it does not go the length of declining 
to add a fair quota to the general stock of 
entertainment. 

Then Lady Elton gave occasional 
charming little dinners, studiously simple, 
and far from costly, yet much prized. 
And above all, she had the reputation of 
being stingy; for although her surround- 
ings were elegant, and in her establish- 
ment there was no lack, all was on a scale 
considerably smaller than that to which 
her reputed wealth entitled her. 

She was therefore credited with large 
accumulations, especially as no one in 
London knew anything of her financial 
operations. She was supposed to dabble 
in foreign stocks, to have a confidential 
Jew agent at Frankfort, and a Russian 
banker at Odessa. She speculated in 
grain; she gambled on the Paris Bourse; 
she had managed to get up an under- 
standing with Rothschild; she held pref- 
erence shares in all the Indian railways; 
she was on confidential terms with Les- 
seps. 

This chatter was of course limited to 
the furthest outsiders. Her intimates 
shrugged their shoulders, and hoped 
“dear Lady Elton would not be led away 
by the lure of high interest;” and her 
sedate brother-in-law, who held her in 
high esteem, solemnly deplored her re- 
fusal to permit Steenson and Gregg to 
guide her in the way she should go— 
financially. 

Lady Elton, who heard a good deal of 
this gossip, laughed, and said that, thank 
heaven! she could afford to pay for her 
bread and cheese. 

It was a bright spring morning when 
Mrs. Frere and her girls arrived at Lady 
Elton’s abode; there was a fair amount 
of blue sky and sunshine; the lilacs were 
peeping forth, and the water-carts spread- 
ing temporary freshness. Hawkers were 
going about with small flower-gardens on 
their heads, making quiet streets ring 
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again with the cry of “ All a-growin’ and 
a-blowin’;” and’ Grosvenor Place had 
decked its balconies and window-sills 
with a wealth of sweet, many-colored 
blossoms. 

There was the indescribable quiver of 
renewed life in human as well as vegeta- 
ble sap, and even Grace, in spite of her 
disappointment and bitter self-commune, 
felt gay and more hopeful. 

“Why, mother dear! this is like a 
French house,” she exclaimed joyfully, 
as they entered a large hall, and her eye 
was caught by an oak key-rack, with a 
range of pigeon holes beneath, on the 
opposite wall. 

“It is, indeed,” replied Mrs. Frere 
with a sigh. 

“Lady Elton, ma’am?” said the hall- 
porter, in answer to Grace’s inquiries; 
“third floor, ma’am, right-hand side.” 

The door to Lady Elton’s apartments 
was opened by an elderly, dark-eyed, soft- 
mannered Italian, once her travelling- 
servant, now her majordomo, her right 
hand and prime minister. 

He ushered them through a dim, but 
prettily arranged passage, faintly illumi- 
nated by a borrowed light, and having at 
the end a bank of ferns, kept green and 
fresh by the constant spray of a diminu- 
tive fountain, which made a pleasant, cool- 
ing murmur, and looked picturesque when 
lit up in the evening. A door on the left 
opened into a well-proportioned room, 
from which a large, arched opening, 
draped with crimson curtains, led into 
another and more spacious drawing-room. 

Her progress through these rooms was 
like the revelation of another world to 
Grace. Hitherto, furniture was to her 
half-awakened sense but chairs and tables, 
curtains and carpets, pianos, and, in the 
more exalted order of things, cabinets 
and flower-vases. Here, these every-day 
necessities of ordinary humanity had 
developed into an expression of taste, 
habit, and individuality, beyond anything 
she had ever imagined, even with the 
help of elaborate descriptions in the few 
modern novels which had come within 
her ken. Inexperienced as she was, 
Grace felt in a dim, instinctive way, as 
they followed the noiseless steps of their 
conductor, that she could read something 
of Lady Elton herself in the arrangement, 
form, color, and ornamentation of her 
charming rooms. 

Soft grey and crimson predominated. 
The neutral tint of the walls was relieved 
by water-color drawings of no mean 
merit. The curtains were of grey and 





crimson cretonne; the cabinets were of 
various kinds, ebony inlaid with ivory, of 
Venetian workmanship, marquetry, and 

ey maple; quaint corner cupboards, 

ined with crimson velvet, and full, not 

crowded, with delicate china, curious 
Japanese enamels, rare bits of carved 
ivory; the niches contained vases or 
dishes of Palissy or other choice ware ; 
tables with lace-bordered covers; chairs 
of every imaginable shape, suited to 
every sort of occupation ; rich, soft-colored 
squares of Persian carpet lying before 
the sofas and larger chairs, on the dark 
polished parquet ; the looking-glasses sunk 
in the wall, or lightly framed in brown 
polished wood, delicately carved —the 
whole full of perfume from the flowers 
which were everywhere, in baskets, jardi- 
niéres, vases, and a whole bed against the 
wide lofty looking-glass at the end of the 
first room, where, among a crowd of grace- 
ful, broad-leaved oriental plants, stood a 
beautiful statue of Ariadne, in white 
marble. 

The contents of these rooms conveyed 
an idea of personal treasures, each dear 
to the owner for some special reason, and 
not supplied by any “ well-known firm” of 
fashionable reputation. 

The last notion suggested was costli- 
ness; and yet Lady Elton’s rooms were 
costly, with a costliness that money could 
not supply. At Uncle Frere’s the solid 
splendor almost made you look for fringes 
of sovereigns, like the decorations of coin 
which wg Lowe women bestow upon their 
hair and head-dresses. Here was some- 
thing more than “regardlessness of ex- 
pense.” : 

“ How lovely!” murmured Mrs. Frere, 
glancing round. 

Grace did not speak, her admiration was 
too great; and in it there was not a tinge 
of the depression which often darkens our 
contemplation of beauty far above, out of 
our reach. 

Beyond the two reception-rooms was a 
third smaller apartment, darker and more 
subdued in coloring, fitted with amber 
brocade and brown velvet. Here were 
books of every description, new and old; 
curiosities, toys, bronzes, statuettes, vases 
of flowers. The only light was a very 
large bay or oriel window (the house oc- 
cupied a corner), with a balcony beyond, 
from which two busy streets and the tops 
of the trees in the Park might be seen. 

Lady Elton was sitting at a writing-table 
of carved walnut wood, a feminine edition 
of the oy library table; and beside 
her stood a cane or basket work-table 
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overflowing with bright-colored crewels, 
while several newspapers, foreign and 
domestic, lay upon the carpet. She wore 
a rich, dull black silk, with cuffs and 
cravate of heavy foreign white lace, and a 
“Charlotte Corday” cap of the same 
adorned with a deep-red bow. 

“So glad to see you!” she said, coming 
forward quickly to welcome Mrs. Frere. 
“T had just begun to hope nothing had 
happened to prevent your coming. Miss 
Frere, London has not robbed you of your 
color yet ;”’ for Grace was slightly flushed 
with the pleasurable excitement of the 
visit. “And Mab! little Mab! have you 
left all yours in your wild west?” 

“She never had much,” said her 
mother. 

“T was sorry to have missed you,” con- 
tinued Lady Elton, “but at the hour one 
usually calls, every one is out.” 

The few minutes which ensued passed 
in the ordinary beginnings of conversa- 
tion, and then luncheon was announced. 
It was served in a moderately-sized but 
handsome dining-room, admirably and 
sey furnished; yet light, agree- 
able and suggestive of French cookery 
rather than the “roast beef of old En- 
gland.” 

“Let Mab sit next to me,” said their 
hostess, with a kindly smile. “I have an 
idea I like children, but I have seen so 
little of them, I scarcely know.” 

“They are most interesting and lova- 
ble,” returned Mrs. Frere, accepting some 
roast sweetbread from the gentle Luigi, 
who waited upon the party with tender 
alacrity and watchful interest. 

“They are sometimes very provoking 
too,” remarked Grace, with a smile. 

“ Let me send you a little cold lamb; or 
will you try the curry, Miss Frere?” said 
Lady Elton, while Luigi with an impres- 
sive air placed a mysteriously thick plate, 
with a beautifully bright silver cover over 
it, before Mab, uncovered it, and dis- 
played a picturesquely brown mutton-chop 
with a proper modicum of gravy. 

“TI am told children of tender years are 
always fed on mutton, especially chops,” 
said Lady Elton, looking at Mrs. Frere; 
“so 1 hope Mab will find hers good.” 

“You are most thoughtful,” replied 
Mrs. Frere, smiling, while Grace laughed 
merrily, and Mabel said civilly, but with 
much decision, — 

“ Thank you! I do not like chops, but I 
will take some sweetbread now, and a little 
curry afterwards.” 

“ Mabel, my dear!” began mamma re- 
provingly. 





“ Pray, my dear Mrs. Frere,” interposed 
Lady Elton, “let the little creature exer- 
cise her natural proclivities. Her nature, 
allowed to develop without needless pres- 
sure, may teach you as much as you can 
teach her.” 

“Perhaps so, but she is naturally dis- 
posed to eat things which disagree with 
her,” replied Mrs. Frere. 

“It is a great pity children have not 
the instinct of the lower animals, which 
preserves them, I believe, from unsuitable 
food,” said Lady Elton thoughtfully; 
while Luigi, at a sign from his mistress, 
removed the despised chop and substi- 
tuted a considerable supply of rich brown 
sweetbread, with new potatoes and sea- 
kale ad libitum. 

“Have you seen Max since we met?” 
asked Lady Elton, as Luigi removed their 
plates, and placed the cream, jelly, and 
gooseberry fool within reach of the con- 
vives before he retired. 

“No, we have not,” replied Mrs. Frere. 

“He said he would come on Sunday, 
and he never came,” put in Mabel, in an 
injured voice. 

“Cousin Max has a great deal to do,” 
urged Grace. 

“He has,” said Lady Elton thought- 
fully. “Max is rather peculiar: he is 
very clever. I always feel as if there 
were depths in Max I cannot sound, which 
is a little humiliating to an aunt and an 
elder — eh, Mrs. Frere? They may only 
be shallow holes shrouded in mist, such 
as one meets with on mountain-sides on a 
cloudy day,” she added with a smile. 

“It is the less humiliating theory of 
the two,” said Grace softly and thought- 
fully; she was deeply interested in and 
gratified by Lady Elton’s observations. 
Max was then remarkable, even in the 
estimation of an experienced woman of 
the world like Lady Elton. 

“T always found Max very pleasant and 
well-bred, but I never remarked anything 
about him different from other young 
men. I must say, though of course it 
may be a mother’s prejudice, I do not 
think he has as much ability as my Ran- 
dal — certainly he has not for literature,” 
remarked Mrs. Frere, shaking her head 
with an air of reluctant but profound con- 
viction. 

“Indeed!” said Lady Elton politely; 
“is your son engaged in any profession 
or especial line of study? I wish you had 
brought him with oe to-day. He seemed 
very charming — like you, my dear Mrs, 
Frere, but with gleams of his father. I 
had the pleasure of knowing Colonel 





Frere—oh! thirty-two or thirty - three 
years ago, before he was married.” 

“You knew papa?” cried Grace, her 
eyes sparkling. “Was he not nice and 
delightful ?” 

“He was,” replied Lady Elton, with a 
kindly look and some emphasis. “But to 
return to your brother: is he going into 
the army, or to the bar, or into business?” 

“Indeed, Lady Elton,” began Mrs. 
Frere, delighted to find a listener on this 
vexed question, “it is a matter of great 
anxiety to me how to direct Randal. 
Circumstances over which I had no con- 
trol — not the least — prevented his being 
trained for any profession; regularly pre- 
pared, I mean, for he has really studied a 
great deal, and is full of information, but 
his own ideas are not settled. We are 
not rich enough for the army or the bar; 
and as to business, he is quite averse, 
and — and — you must allow it would be 
painful to have one’s only son a clerk!” 

“T do not exactly see that,” returned 
Lady Elton thoughtfully ; “ beginners can- 
not cut in as one can at whist, they must 
begin at the beginning. You would not 
mind his being the head of a great firm? 
and generals must first be subalterns.” 

“ Yes, dear Lady Elton; but to sit all 
day at a desk among men who are — well 
—not gentlemen!” 

“A good many are, Mrs. Frere. To 
be sure, I have always been mixed up 
with mercantile people: there is our 
brother-in-law, not fascinating, but fairly 
well-bred; then my husband was only a 
remove or two from the counting-house, 
and ‘the scent of the roses hung round 
him still,’ though he was a good fellow 
and a gentleman au fond. Your son 
might do worse; and if he has a touch of 
literary genius, it does not much matter 
what foundation he builds upon.” 

“ Well, I am no great judge myself. I 
wish you could see some of his produc- 
tions, Lady Elton, if it would not give 
you too much trouble to read them, for 
his hand is zof very legible; but at pres- 
ent he has left them with a literary friend, 
Mr. Halkett, a very well-known man, I 
believe, who hopes to get them published 
for him.” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Lady Elton, slightly 
taken aback by this startling proposition, 
“one can never form any opinion about 
MS. poems, unless you are a professional 
reader, accustomed to hieroglyphics of 
every description. I know something of 
the literary world, and as I do hope you 
will look on me as a friend, let me speak 
as one. Poems are not marketable: even 
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good prose is almost a drug. So young 
and inexperienced a man as your son 
cannot possibly have any ‘ wares’ to offer 
that can compete with the craftsmen who 
are in constant work. Let him look about 
him, and study and ponder; by-and-by he 
may make a most successful literary ven- 
ture.” 

“1 feel you are right,” said Grace. “I 
have thought so for some time, only I 
could not put my thoughts into shape as 
you do, and no one would listen to me if I 
could.” 

Lady Elton smiled, and helped Mabel 
to more cream. 

“You know,” Grace went on, with 
heightened color, for she felt impelled to 
grasp their hostess’s proffered friendship 
with both hands while she feared to pre- 
sume upon her kindness, “ my mother is 
very — terribly anxious to get Randal 
something to do; it is of the greatest im- 
portance. And as he seems not properly 
educated for the army, or appointments, 
don’t you think it was foolish to refuse 
Uncle Frere’s offer to take him into his 
office?” 

“Did he refuse?” asked Lady Elton, 
opening hereyes. “I have not seen Max 
or his father since we met at their house. 
Yes! it was very foolish indeed.” 

“Oh, Lady Elton!” cried Grace, clasp- 
ing her hands, “do forgive me if I ask 
too much; but would you mind seeing 
Randal, and speaking tohim? He thinks 
you so wise and delightful, and a woman 
of the world, which he is always, telling 
mamma and me we are zot. He would 
listen to what you say, and it would be 
such a help.” 

Lady Elton looked at the eager face 
and wistful eyes of the speaker with a 
somewhat sad expression in her own, 
whilst Mrs. Frere observed, — . 

“ Really, my dear Grace, I fear you are 
taking a great liberty.” 

“ Child!” said Lady Elton, as if forget- 
ting there was - one else present, “ are 
you trying to play providence to your 
family at eighteen?” 

“But, Lady Elton,” urged Grace, now 
blushing to the roots of her hair, for she 
thought their hostess meant rebuke, “ we 
are a// so strange and lonely. We have 
come out of such a remote, quiet, peace- 
ful retreat, that even the dear mother 
forgets what the world is like; and we 
must all try to do our best: even I—I 


must try to be like eight-and-twenty, not 


eighteen, if I could.” 
“Jf / but what anif! Yes, dear, I will 
see and talk with your brother. He 
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rather pleases me. I am engaged all to- 
morrow, and the day after, but I will 
write and ask him to luncheon; I shall 
not forget.” 

“ May I get down and go look at the 
flowers in the next room, and out on the 
balcony?” asked Mabel, having reached 
the limits of her discursive appetite. 

“Yes, certainly; go, my love, only I 
should feel obliged if you will abstain 
from turning over my writing-table.” 

“Oh, Lady Elton!” cried Mrs. Frere, 
a little hurt, “ Mabel would never think 
of such a thing.” 

“ She is not mischievous,” added Grace, 
“only impatient and idle, poor child! It 
is very hard for her to be shut up in our 
tiny lodging, after the free life she has 
had.” 

“I dare say she would be happier at 
school,” said Lady Elton kindly. 

“I cannot say I approve of schools — 
boarding-schools particularly,” returned 
Mrs. Frere coldly. 

“ And I do not see how we can possi- 
bly pay for her education, even the sim- 
plest,” said Grace, with great candor, 
feeling irresistibly drawn to speak openly 
to this strong, sympathetic woman. 

“Grace! you really should not obtrude 
our private affairs on Lady Elton. I fear 
she will think you terribly rustic.” 

“Believe me, I accept her confidence 
in the same spirit with which she gives 
it, Mrs. Frere. Come, shall we go into 
my writing-room? (I cannot bear the 
term doudoir.) 1 can quite imagine the 
change from so delightful a residence as 
Max describes Dungar to be, to a small 
London lodging, must be depressing and 
miserable; but we will hope for better 
times. Why not, when you have settled 
your son, Mrs. Frere, go abroad —to 
Germany or Italy? J preter Italy; life is 
cheaper and easier there, and education 
also.” 

“1 know that,” said Mrs. Frere sadly. 
“T have spent many happy days on the 
Continent, especially in the south of 
France; but I feel as if I never could go 
so far away, or find the means to do so.” 

“It is not so costly if you know how 
to set about it,’ returned Lady Elton, 
leading the way into her private sitting- 
room. And here the conversation turned 
on her ladyship’s travels and Continental 
experiences, illustrated by photographs 
and art specimens from various localities 
known to fame. The books which were 
lying about were overhauled, and some 
matters of which they treated discussed. 
In short, a delightful and, to Grace, most 
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instructive hour passed only too quickly ; 
and then the carriage was announced. 

When seated therein, the coachman 
was ordered to drive down the Thames 
Embankment, back through Piccadilly and 
the Park. Afterthe second round of that 
famed enclosure, Lady Elton said she 
was obliged to dine with some friends to 
go to the opera; so the horses’ heads 
were turned to Camden Hill. 

At parting, Lady Elton pressed Grace’s 
hand, and said in a low, almost caressing, 
voice, “I must see more. of you,” which 
sent Grace in, highly elated, to the sor- 
did little parlor, where the smell of some 
minced mutton preparing for Randal’s 
tea-supper was only too perceptible. 

The day and its enjoyments had sent a 
thrill of life and hope through our hero- 
ine’s veins, such as they had not known 
since her arrival in London; and she de- 
posited three or four books, lent her by 
her new friend, upon the unsteady little 
chiffonier, with a heart full of thankful- 
ness and silent resolve to be brave and 
helpful, to stamp out morbid longings, 
and to make the best of the materials 
which fortune had left her. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THE ORIGIN OF LONDON. 


WALKING the other day down Fleet 
Street, while the griffin which marks the 
former site of Temple Bar was still a 
passing object of public curiosity, I 
stopped for a minute to have a good look 
at that poor, underfed, attenuated brute 
—so unpromising a representative of 
civic hospitality — and to take his bear- 
ings as the last relic of the material 
barriers that once separated the city of 
London from that outer ring which Mr. 
Freeman will not allow us to call the 
metropolis. As I turned away from him 
westward, and pursued my course along 
the Embankment, my thoughts naturally 
reverted to the time when the city stood 
as a visible and distinct entity, surrounded 
by walls, and girt beyond them with fenny 
marshes and green fields ; while the grey 
towers of the Abbey which I saw in the 
distance, half hidden by the modern over- 
growth of the Parliament House, were 
still the centre of the separate village of 
Westminster, divided from the great town 
by the long stretch of swampy river-bank 
which we even yet call the Strand. Look- 
ing back at that merchant republic of 
London, and forward to the royal and 
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imperial borough, the capital of England 
— Westminster — the question forced 
itself upon me vividly, why should there 
be any town here at all, and why should 
that town be the largest in the world? 
We are all so accustomed to take London 
for granted, that we hardly realize at first 
how extremely complex the question 
really is. That there should not be a 
London, or that it should not be just 
where it is and what it is, seems to us at 
the present day almost inconceivable. 
Yet there are a great many. questions 
mixed up in the origin of London which 
it might be well worth our while to disen- 
tangie, and, if possible, to answer. Let 
us begin by dividing the problem into its 
two very distinct halves, and after that 
we may attempt the minor subdivisions 
separately. 

First of all, there is the question, why 
should there be a great town about the 
spot where the city now stands? And 
secondly, there is the question, why should 
the capital of the United Kingdom and 
of the British empire be at Westminster? 
These two questions are quite distinct ; 
and the fact presupposed in the one is 
quite different from the fact presupposed 
in the other. Even if the political centre 
of the empire had happened to be at York 
or Edinburgh, at Winchester or Lichfield, 
there must have been a considerable com- 
mercial town about the point up to which 
the Thames continues to be navigable for 
ocean-going vessels; and even if there 
had been no great river in the neighbor- 
hood of Westminster, a considerable ad- 
ministrative and fashionable town must 
have grown up around the court and the 
Houses of Parliament. As a matter of 
fact, the metropolis consists of two great 
towns rolled into one, and each of them 
adding importance to the other: London, 
the largest seaport in the kingdom; and 
Westminster, the political capital of the 
kingdom. But that they might easily 
have existed separately from one another 
we can see by going no further from home 
than to Edinburgh and Glasgow; while 
we get the separation even more clearly 
accentuated in the case of New York and 
Washington. 

Then, besides these greater questions, 
there are a number of minor questions 
mixed up with the present greatness of 
the metropolis. Paris is the capital of a 
larger and a more populous state than 
London, yet it is not quite half the size. 
Of course it will be objected that Paris 
is not a seaport, but merely an adminis- 
trative, legal, ecclesiastical, commercial, 
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and literary centre. True, but Marseille 
is the greatest seaport of France, and 
Lyon the greatest manufacturing town of 
France; yet Paris, Marseille, and Lyon, 
put together, do not make up two-thirds 
of London. Again, we may grant that 
there must have been a modern city where 
London now stands, even if there had 
never been one till late in the eighteenth 
century; just as a great city necessarily 
grew up at Liverpool as soon as the cot- 
ton of America required a port of entry 
in the neighborhood of the rich Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire coal district, and as 
soon as a port of exit was required in 
return for the towns of Manchester, 
Blackburn, Wigan, Bolton, Burnley, Mid- 
dleton, Oldham, Rochdale, Leeds, Brad- 
ford, Wakefield, Barnsley, and Sheffield, 
which sprang up above that very coal. 
But why was there a relatively important 
town of London in medizval times, in 
early English times, and in Roman times? 
Questions like this can only be answered 
by making a regular historical survey of 
the causes which led to the existence of 
London. ; 
In new countries, we can easily guess 
why towns grow up in one place rather 
than another, because the causes which 
produced them are still in action. We 
see at once how such a harbor as that of 
New York necessarily attracts to itself 
almost all the import trade of America; 
how Chicago, situated at the deepest bend 
of Lake Michigan, in the very centre of 
the finest corn-growing country of the 
world, naturally becomes the port of ship- 
ment for the surplus grain of that fertile 
level; how Cincinnati was predestined to 
be the metropolis of pork; and how New 
Orleans inevitably collects all the cotton 
of the Mississippi basin. So, too, a 
glance at the position of Montreal shows 
us that it must of necessity be the com- 
mercial capital of Canada; and a first 
view of Melbourne sufficiently reveals 
why it is the one great town of Australia. 
But in older countries, the causes which 
led to the existence of cities are often 
more difficult to discover, because the 
circumstances have since changed so 
widely. Itis not easy on the first blush 
to guess why Paris should have gathered 
around two muddy islets in the Seine, or 
why Rome arose upon two low hills which 
swell up slightly from the malarious levels 
of the Campagna. A hasty mind might 
fancy that such towns were purely ca- 
pricious or accidental in their origin. 
But, if we look the question fairly in the 
face, we cannot fail to see that definite 
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reasons must always have induced men 
to aggregate around one spot rather than 
another. No town, no village, no single 
house even, ever arises without a sufficient 
cause pre-existing for its exact place and 
nature. Whenever a man takes up his 
abode anywhere, he does so because he 
finds life easier there than in any other 
accessible spot. 

Apparently, the very first London was a 
Welsh village —an Ancient British vil-. 
lage, the history books would say — which 
crowned the top of Ludgate Hill, near 
where St. Paul’s now stands. The old 
Welsh, who owned Britain before the 
English took it, were a race half hunters, 
half cultivators, as Cesar tellus. In his 
time, the Britons of the south-eastern 
country, which consists of open cultivable 
plains, were tillers of the soil; while those 
of the hilly north-west were still pastoral 
nomads, or savage hunters, dwelling in 
movable villages, and having mere empty 
forts on the hilltops, to which the whole 
population retreated with their cattle in 
case of invasion. These duns, or hill- 
forts, still exist in numbers over all En- 
gland, and are generally known as 
“ British camps.” Such names as Sino- 
dun, Brendon, and Wimbledon still pre- 
serve their memory; while we are familiar 
with the Latinized form in Camalodunum, 
Moridunum, and Branodunum. Dunedin, 
Dunbar, Dundee, and Dunkeld, give us 
Scottish forms of like implication. Down 
and dune survive as modified modern 
words from the same root. As a rule, 
the syllables du and don in place-names 
are sure indications of an old hill-fort. 
The “castles ” or rude earthworks which 
crown almost every height among the 
South Downs and the western hills are the 
last remains of these old Welsh strong- 
holds. Maiden Castle, near Dorchester, 
and the earthworks at Cissbury, Silches- 
ter, and Ogbury, are familiar instances. 

Even before the Romans came, how- 
ever, the river valleys of the south-east of 
Britain were inhabited by agricultural 
tribes, with fixed habitations and consid- 
erable towns. There are two great ba- 
sins in England which have always 
possessed the highest agricultural im- 
portance: the one is that of the Thames, 
the other that of the Yorkshire Ouse. 
So long as England remained mainly an 
agricultural country, the two greatest 
cities of the land were the respective cen- 
tres of these basins, London and York. 
And there has been more than one mo- 
ment in our history when it might have 
seemed doubtful which was to become 
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ey the capital of the whole king- 
om. 

Now, what made London the centre of 
the Thames valley ? for that of course was 
the first step towards making it the me- 
tropolis of the British empire. Well, the 
Welsh. tribe which inhabited the lower 
part of the valley must have originally 
needed a dun like all their neighbors. 
But there are not many conspicuous hills 
in the flat basin of the Thames between 
Richmond and the sea; and Ludgate Hill 
was perhaps the best that the Trinobantes 
of Middlesex could get. ‘To be sure, it 
could not compare with the dux at Edin- 
burgh, at Dumbarton, or at Stirling; but 
it was high enough to make a natural 
fort, and it stood just above the point 
where the tide is distinctly felt. Thus, as 
the old Welsh became gradually more and 
more civilized, a regular town grew up 
around the low dun, and bore from the 
very first its modern name of London, for 
no name in England has altered so little 
with the wear and tear of centuries. It 
was not without natural advantages of 
situation; for a belt of marshes girt it 
round on every side, from the estuary of 
the Lea and the Finsbury flats to the 
Fleet River and London Fen, where the 
Strand now stretches. In the interval 
between Caius Czsar’s abortive attempt 
upon Britain, and the reduction of the 
south coast under Claudius, we know that 
a considerable trading town developed 
around the old village. Cunobelin, whose 
coins of Roman type are still found from 
Norwich and Chester to Kent, had his 
palace at. the neighboring station of 
Camalodunum ; but London was the cen- 
tre of such rude trade as yet existed. 
Trackways still traceable radiated thence 
all over the eastern counties and the 
south coast, where the traffic with Gaul 
was already important. 

It is a great advantage to merchants 
and shippers to ascend a navigable river 
as far as possible into the centre of the 
country, because they have thus the larg- 
est circle of customers for their goods ; 
and this is especially important in early 
stages of civilization, when means of land 
transport are deficient. Accordingly we 
see that in early times a great town is to 
be found at the head of navigation of 
every greatriver. If we take the map of 
England, we shall notice that almost all 
the chief old county towns, such as Lei- 
cester, Gloucester, and York, are so situ- 
ated. Ata later date, we get almost di- 
rect seaports, like Glasgow, Liverpool, 
and Bristol; but in a. primitive culture 
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these ports would be far less useful, as 
well as less defensible, than those which 
stand on rivers running far inland, and so 
command a whole circle of country, in- 
stead of a mere semicircle, as is the case 
with coastwise towns. We must remem- 
ber that railways have wholly revolution- 
ized the carrying trade in this respect ; 
but the importance of canals before the 
introduction of the railway system shows 
clearly how necessary was a good water- 
way for a commercial town. Now, the 
Thames is navigable for a further distance 
from the sea than any other river in En- 
gland, and its valley, as we have alread 
seen, is one of the most valuable agricul- 
tural districts. Here then, we have the 
very conditions necessary for the rise of a 
commercial town; and even at this earl 
period — as soon, in fact, as traffic wit 
Gaul began at all — there must have been 
such a commercial town where London 
now stands. The site bears the same 
relation to the Thames that Montreal 
bears to the St. Lawrence. Moreover, 
the river points eastward towards the 
Continent; and this, though a slight dis- 
advantage at the present day, when our 
trade lies mostly outward with America, 
India, China, and the colonies, was an 
advantage when trade lay wholly with 
Gaul and the south. Thus it happens 
that all throughout the Middle Ages our 
ports and commercial cities were all on 
the east and south coast, or the rivers 
which flowed towards them; while at 
present Glasgow, Liverpool, and Bristol 
on the west are far more important than 
Hull, Sunderland, and Newcastle on the 
east. 

For these reasons, therefore, even in 
the half-savage realm of Cunobelin, Lon- 
don was the chief commercial town. We 
must not, however, think of it as a town 
in the modern sense: we must rather 
figure it to ourselves as a stockaded vil- 
lage of rude huts, with its central hill-fort, 
not much more civilized than the King 
Bonny’s Town or King Long’s Town of 
western Africa in our own time. The ad- 
‘venturous merchants from Gaul or further 
south who ascended the river to trade with 
the natives would get as far as London, 
where already (so Dio Cassius tells us) a 

rimitive wooden London Bridge — doubt- 
ess a mere foot-rail for wayfarers — 
blocked their further passage up the un- 
known stream. Here they would traffic 
with the native dealers, who in turn would 
despatch the foreign manufactured goods 
of the great southern civilization to every 
point of the compass along the rough 
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trackways. We must see in it all a pic- 
ture much like that of our own pioneers 
in the South Seas, or central Africa, tak- 
ing the red cotton of Manchester, or the 
glass beads of Venice, and receiving in 
return the raw products, ivory or palm oil, 
of the savage land. That, I take it, is 
how the city of London began to be. 
When the Romans conquered Britain, 
the aspect of affairs changed a little. The 
conquerors turned the island into an 
agricultural exporting country, a subsidi- 
ary granary for the crowded southern 
cities which already devoured all the corn 
of Egypt and the Black Sea. So Britain 
was to Rome much what America is to 
modern England. And just as the most 
important wheat-growing parts of America 
consist of the St. Lawrence and northern 
Mississippi basin, so the most important 
wheat-growing parts of Roman Britain 
consisted of the valley of the Ouse and 
the valley of the Thames. But of these 
two the great plain of York, formed by 
the tributaries of the Ouse and draining 
into the Humber, is certainly the largest 
and most fruitful. Hence, for Roman 
purposes, York was the principal town of 
the island, and the Romans erected there 
their provincial capital of Eboracum. 
Even when two prefects were appointed, 
the southern usually had his station, not 
at Londinium, but at Verulamium, or St. 
Albans. London, however, must have 
largely increased in commercial impor- 
tance none the less, though officially 
slighted ; for as the trade with the Roman 
world grew larger, traffic must have come 
more and more to the mouth of the 
Thames. Indeed, the great number of 
well-known stations in the neighborhood 
— Verulam, Camalodunum, Rhutupia, 
Dubris, and others—sufficiently shows 
that the Thames valley and the direct 


road to the Continent were of immense: 


value. All the main Roman roads con- 
verged on London because the river could 
there be crossed ; and these roads became 
the framework for the whole carrying 
system of England, till canals and rail- 
ways revolutionized the highways of the 
country. The Roman remains occasion- 
ally dug up in the city show that Londin- 
ium was a place of some pretensions. It 
was probably even then the largest town 
in Britain. Perhaps its population may 
already have amounted to as many as 
twelve or fifteen thousand souls. 

We must pass rapidly, however, over 
these earlier stages of its history, and 
come on to the time when Britain changed 
its face and became known as England. 
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The details of the English conquest and 
colonization are so vague and mythical 
that we know absolutely nothing about the 
fate of London in the great revolution 
which handed over Britain from the Ro- 
manized and Christianized Welsh to the 
savage and heathen English pirates. The 
narrative of the Chronicle mentions the 
city but once, and that was when Hengst 
and Aisc—the Horse and his son the 
Ash-tree —fought with the Britons at 
Crayford; “the Britons then forsook 
Kent-land, and with mickle awe fled to 
Lunden-bury.” They would find them- 
selves safe behind the walls of the Roman 
municipium. Of the actual conquest of 
the city we have no record at all; a loss 
for which we can console ourselves by 
the consideration that, even if we had 
one, it would be of no historical value 
whatsoever. The annals of the “ Anglo- 
Saxons” before the arrival of Augustine 
are for the most part a mere fabulous 
tissue of heroic genealogies, distorted 
heathen legends, bad philology, and old 
myths fitted to new persons and places. 
But one fact we do know with certainty: 
that at some time or other a band of 
English pirates, belonging to the Saxon 
tribe, settled down around London, and 
that from their settlement the surrounding 
country has ever since borne the name of 
Middlesex.* We can even trace the 
actual clans or families which made them- 
selves homesteads in the neighboring 
lands. The Peadings settled at Padding- 
ton, the Kensings at Kensington, the 
Billings at Billingsgate, the Ealings at 
Ealing, the Harlings at Harlington, the 
Islings at Islington, the Txdings at Ted- 
dington, the Wappings at Wapping, and 
the Nottings at Notting Hill. Just south 
of the river, too, on the Surrey shore, we 
find traces of the Kennings at Kenning- 
ton, and the Niwings at Newington. 
Thus the city is girt round on every side 
by obvious colonies of English pirates. 
But did the English sack and burn 
“ Lunden-bury ” itself, and utterly massa- 
cre the Welsh inhabitants? For my part, 
I can never believe it. We have number- 
less bits of evidence which go to prove that 
the inhabitants of the Romanized towns 
made their peace with the English barba- 
rians, and bought themselves off from the 
fate which overtook a few of the stubborn 
coastwise ports. The Welsh records are 


* Territorially, London itself was in Essex, though 
it was usually ruled by Mercia. Only the drainage of 
the estuary of the Lea (now the Isle of Dogs), which 
was made part of Middlesex, caused London to be sur- 
rounded by that doubtful county. 
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full of complaints against the Lloegrians 
of the towns who “became as Saxons.” 
The early English colonists, we know, 
were not a people of merchants ; they were 
simply savage soldiers on the war-trail, 
who settled down slowly after the con- 
quest into farmers and landowners. They 
avoided the old towns, which always bear 
their original Celtic or Roman names, 
and are never called after English clans, 
like the modern villages now grown into 
great trading communities, such as RBir- 
mingham and Warrington. The Chroni- 
cle tells us expressly that “ lle and Cissa: 
beset Anderida, and otfslew all that were 
therein, nor was there after one Briton 
left alive.” But if tradition kept up the 
memory of the fate which befell this com- 
paratively unimportant fortress, Pevensey 
—doubtless because it resisted the in- 
vaders too stoutly, trusting to its Roman 
walls — is it credible that it should have 
quite forgotten the sack of London, the 
largest and richest town in the whole 
country? In later days we know histori- 
cally that the Londoners bought them- 
selves off, time after time, from the 
Danish pirates; and they probably did 
the same with the earlier English pirates 
as well. It seems to me most likely that 
numbers of English settled in and around 
London ; that a petty English king ruled 
over it; and that English soon became 
the ordinary language of the town: but I 
believe that many Romanized Welsh mer- 
chants still continued to live and trade 
there, that the urban mob passed quietly 
into the condition of English churls, and 
perhaps even that Christianity in a de- 
based form lingered on among the inferior 
people till the arrival of Augustine. It 
is a significant fact that we never hear of 
the conversion of Middlesex. On the 
other hand, the Anglicized Welsh of Lon- 
don may well have become pagans to suit 
the taste of their conquerors, just as the 
Christians of southern Spain became 
Mohammedans under the Moors, while 
the Moors again became Christians under 
the Castilian kings. Language and re- 
ligion tell us very little as to blood and 
race. 

However all this may be, it is at least 
certain that London still remained the 
most important commercial town under 
the English, as it had been under the 
Romans. Yet it did not then bid fair to 


become the capital of the future consoli- 
dated kingdom. We have two English 
archbishops, whose titles and provinces 
date back to the earliest days of Chris- 
tianity among the English, and they have 
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their cathedrals at York and Canterbury 
respectively. But there has never been 
an archbishop of London. Why is this? 
Well, Canterbury was the capital of 
fEthelberht of Kent, the overlord of the 
whole south, and the first Christian En- 
glish king; and Augustine himself bore 
the title. York was the capital of Ead- 
wine of Northumbria, the overlord of the 
whole north; and Paulinus was the first 
archbishop. But London was not yet the 
capital of a large kingdom at all; it lay, 
like a sort of Berwick-upon-T weed, in the 
debatable ground between Kent, Surrey, 
Essex, and Wessex. Hence, like the 
other minor kingdoms, it had only a bish- 
op, who was originally the bishop of a 
people; not an archbishop, who was orig- 
inally set beside the central overlord, as 
chief bishop of the whole community. 
When England slowly consolidated into 
the three main divisions which still sub- 
sist so markedly, Northumbria, Mercia, 
and Wessex —the North, the Midlands, 
and the South — King Offa of Mercia set 
up his own archbishop at Lichfield; but 
Mercia was a short-lived power, and the 
South opposed the innovation; so only 
the two older titles and provinces have 
survived to our own day. 

And what made anion the final capital 
of Wessex? For Wessex had at first 
more than one capital, its kings living 
sometimes at Dorchester on the Thames 
(near Oxford), and sometimes at Winches- 
ter, the old Roman town which com- 
manded the rich valleys of the Itchin and 
the Test. We must remember that royal 
towns are more apparently capricious than 
commercial centres. Wherever a king 
chooses to reside, he can gather his 
administrative bodies around him; but 
trade will only go where trade pays. 
Louis XIV. could make or unmake a 
Versailles ; but he could not make or un- 
make a Havre or a Lyon. Yet great 
towns have often grown up around mere 
king-made centres, because their situation 
was at least as good as any other. Paris 
itself largely owes its existence to the 
fact that its counts became by slow de- 
grees kings of all France. Berlin owes 
still more to the luck and the persever- 
ance of the Hohenzollerns. St. Peters- 
burg exists mainly because Peter willed 
it. Yet all these towns have also advan- 
tages of their own. Laon could never 
have been what Paris is: Moscow, iso- 
lated in the midst of a boundless plain, 
could never have become like St. Peters- 
burg on its navigable river. The ridicu- 
lous failure of Washington shows one 
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that a mere administrative centre will not 
of itself attract population, unless there 
are commercial advantages in its very 
situation. Still, the royal initiative counts 
for much; and London would never have 
been all that it actually is if Northumbria 
or Mercia had become the leading State 
in England, instead of Wessex. In either 
of those cases, we might have had an ad- 
ministrative capital at York or Lichfield, 
and a commercial capital at London. Our 
Edinburgh and our Glasgow might have 
been separated, as they now are in Scot- 
land. Indeed, in early English days, 
Northumbria still retained the same posi- 
tion of supremacy as in Roman times, 
and for the same reason — because the 
plain of Humber is the most important 
agricultural tract in Britain. York was 
then the real capital of England; and 
even as late as the reign of Charles I. it 
remained the second city in the kingdom. 
That was why members of the royal fam- 
ily so often bore the title of Duke of York. 
The Danish invasions, however, made 
the house of Wessex the representative 
English dynasty; and London became 
slowly the capital of Wessex. The north 
was left hopelessly behind; and the cap- 
ital of Wessex became in turn the capital 
of England. Not that it was ever ac- 
knowledged suddenly as such, or that a 
capital in our modern sense was possible 
atall. The king kept court now at one 
place, now at another. The Witena- 
gemot, and afterwards the Parliament, 
met sometimes at Oxford, sometimes at 
London. Winchester remained the royal 
minster and residence till Edward the 
Confessor built Westminster. Even after 
the Conquest, William of Normandy still 
wore his crown “on Eastertide at Win- 
chester, on Pentacost at Westminster, 
and on Midwinter at Gloucester.” But 
from the days of Alfred onward, we can 
see that London becomes more and more 
the real centre of English life, and the 
administrative capital of the kingdom. 
Though royal personages were buried 
at Winchester, they lived in London. 
During the Danish wars, the great town 
grew more and more important, both in a 
military and commercial sense; and it be- 
came ever more necessary that national 
councils should be held there. Under 
Canute, London had become pretty cer- 
tainly the real capital. From year to year, 
as we read the English Chronicle, we can 
note that the city was growing constantly 
in size and political power. Long before 
the Norman Conquest, it was evidently b 
far the most important town in England. 
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Its walls enclosed a considerable area; 
and on the Surrey side its suburb of 
Southwark — the southern work or de- 
fence — already formed a large centre 
round the ¢éte du pont. The space within 
the street called London Wall marks the 
boundary of the old city. 

Edward the Confessor, however, put 
the final stamp of royalty upon London by 
building his “ new minster ” on Thorney 
Island, near Westminster. Before his 
day, all English kings had been buried 
at Winchester. Edward himself was 
buried in his new Abbey, and so have 
been almost all his successors, except 
those early Normans and Angevins who 
preferred their own ancestral resting- 
places at Czwn and Fontevraud. ‘The 
Confessor’s Abbey and William Rufus’s 
palace made Westminster the real royal 
borough, much as Windsor became under 
the later Plantagenets. Of course the 
new quarter on Thorney Island was still 
a separate village, divided from London 
by the Strand ; but the proximity of the 
city increased the importance of both. 
Winchester, however, even now retains 
one mark of its former royal connection. 
There are only three English bishops who 
take precedence of their brethren apart 
from seniority of appointment: and those 
three are the Bishop of London, the new 
capital; the Bishop of Winchester, the 
old capital ; and the former prince-bishop 
of Durham, the county palatine, which 
formed the mark against the Scots, and 
where alone, as at Sion and so many other 
Swiss or German towns, the fortified epis- 
copal palace castle still rises opposite the 
great cathedral. 

The Norman Conquest itself marks an- 
other critical epoch in the history of Lon- 
don. For that conquest really decided 
the whole future relations of England 
with the Continent. From the days of 
Swegen and Canute, Britain had been, 
more or less, a mere dependency of Scan- 
dinavia and Denmark. Even during the 
reign of Edward the Confessor, it had 
looked northward as much as southward ; 
for though the king himself was thor- 
oughly Norman at heart, and filled the 
highest offices with Normans whenever he 
was able, Godwin and his sons were 
Danish rather than English in sentiment 
and interests; and the revolution which 
restored them to power and finally placed 
Harold on the throne, was at bottom the 
revival of a Danish party. In fact, the 


only real question at the time of the Con- 
quest was this — whether England should 
be ruled by Scandinavians from the north 
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or by Scandinavians from the south: by 
Harold of Norway or by William of Nor- 
mandy. If Harold the Norwegian had 
conquered at Stamford Bridge, England 
would have been thrown into a great 
northern confederacy, and its natural 
capital would have been York, the Danish 
headquarters with its Humber mouth 
pointing straight towards the Scandina- 
viannorth. But the victory of the English 
Harold over the Norse Harold paved the 
way quietly for William, and William’s 
success drew England for a hundred 
years into close conneection with the 
Romance civilization of the opposite conti- 
nent. Thus the north sank utterly in im- 
portance ; Northumberland was turned 
into a waste, as a mark or boundary 
against the Scots; York became a mere 
provincial town, and London, Winchester, 
Canterbury, and the Cinque Ports re- 
mained steadily the centres of English 
administrative or commercial life. Lan- 
franc brought the Church into closer rela- 
tion with Rome; while the Norman and 
Angevin kings, and the nobility whom 
they introduced, brought the whole coun- 
try into closer relation with France and 
Flanders. Even when the Plantagenets 
had settled down into a thoroughly En- 
glish dynasty, the effect of the new turn 
given to English life was still obvious. 
The trade encouraged by Edward I. was 
trade in wool with the Flemish cities, 
and trade in silk and wine with Paris and 
Bordeaux. The campaigns of Edward 
III. and Henry V. all turned towards the 
Seine and the Garonne. In short, by the 
Norman Conquest, England was wholl 
dissevered from her old connection with 
the Scandinavian barbarism, and made a 
member of the Romance civilization. And 
this change firmly established London as 
the natural commercial centre of the island 
all through the Middle Ages. 

There is reason to believe that the 
population of England increased but very 
slowly in the interval between the Con- 
quest and the Reformation. Though a 
little foreign trade sprang up under Ed- 
ward I. and grew largely under the York- 
ist kings, yet the country remained, as a 
whole, agricultural in habits, and so the 
people increased at a very slow rate. 
Nevertheless, London evidently grew far 
faster than in proportion to the growth 
elsewhere ; for trade was naturally con- 
centrated upon it, and the administrative 
needs of the settled Plantagenet kingdom 
were relatively far greater than those of 
the rude Saxon realm. As of old, all the 
roads radiated from London, for the start 
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given it by the Romans always made it 
the most convenient distributing centre 
in England. Yet all through the Middle 
Ages we may safely say that no fresh 
causes affected its growth. The accretion 
was but the natural development of its 
existing advantages. The reign of Eliza- 
beth first introduced any new factors into 
the calculation. These new factors de- 
pended upon the westward movement. 
The discovery of America and of the new 
route to India by the Cape of Good Hope 
was revolutionizing the commerce and 
the civilization of the world. Up to the 
sixteenth century, the Mediterranean was 
still the centre of culture and traffic for 
all Christendom. The seventeenth cen- 
tury turned the course of both away from 
the Mediterranean to the Atlantic. The 
importance which had once belonged to 
Rome, Florence, Venice, and Genoa, be- 
came transferred at once to Paris and 
London, and finally also to Liverpool, 
Glasgow, New York, and Philadelphia. 
It was this great revolution which really 
made England —and, by implication, 
London also — what it is. 

England stands in a singularly favora- 
ble position for commerce, as soon as 
navigation has extended to the wide seas. 
It is an island, joined by water to every 
other country of the earth, instead of be- 
ing isolated, like Germany and Austria, 
by blocks of land shutting it out from the 
universal highway of the sea. It has 
navigable rivers and splendid harbors 
pointing north, south, east, and west. 
Oddly enough, it occupies, with exact 
precision, the very central point in the 
hemisphere of greatest land; so that it 
is actually nearer all seaports in the world, 
taken together, than any other spot can 
possibly be. And at the moment when 
navigation of the'wide seas became prac- 
ticable, when new routes were opened to 
America and to the East, it happened to 
occupy the nearest position to the centres 
of the old trade and manufacture on the 
one hand, and to the fresh El Dorados 
on the others. Thus England almost 
necessarily became the colonizer of Amer- 
ica and the conqueror of India. The 
Elizabethan outburst was, in fact, the 
immediate result of this new direction 
given to English enterprise. Hitherto, 
English merchants had traded to Flanders 
and to Bordeaux, or, as a long voyage, to 
the Mediterranean. Now, our Raleighs, 
Frobishers, and Drakes began exploring 
the whole round world, and our Roes 
commenced the Indian connection at the 
court of Ajmere. A single generation 
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stood between the Middle Ages and our 
own time. The England of Wolsey was 
almost medieval; the England of Shake- 
speare, Raleigh, and Bacon was wholly 
modern. London began to grow rapidly 
from the very commencement of this new 
epoch, and it continued to grow uninter- 
ruptedly till the period of the next great 
change. One may trace the growth by 
the names of streets, from the Elizabethan 
Strand, through Restoratiom St. James’s, 
to the Queen Anne district round Harley 
Street. By the time of Charles II., the 
difference in size between the capital and 
all the other towns of Britain seems to 
have been vastly greater than it had ever 
been before or since. In the early Mid- 
dle Ages, York, Oxford, and Winchester 
were great towns not unworthy to be 
compared with the London of the same 
day; in our own time, Glasgow, Liver- 
pool, and Manchester have some preten- 
sions in size, even when compared with 
the metropolis: but in the England of 
Charles II. London was first, and the rest 
were nowhere. There was as yet no rea- 
son cm | trade should seek any other main 
channel, and it still remained true to the 
old highways which radiated from the 
Thames. Without canals and railways, 
the great inland port was necessarily the 
best possible centre for commerce in the 
island. 

The century which elapsed between 
1750 and 1850, however, was fraught with 
the deepest danger for the supremacy of 
London; and though, in spite of the peril, 
it has still grown on with alarming rapid- 
ity, and has doubled its population with 
ever-increasing frequency, it may yet be 
fairly said that the comparative increase 
is not so large as during the earlier peri- 
od. I am aware that statistics distinctly 
point the other way; but, then, the sta- 
tistics are wooden, and do not take into 
account all the real elements of the prob- 
lem. For the fact is, that London, while 
gaining absolutely at an enormous rate, 
has been losing comparatively by the side 
of a new order of towns, which have come 
into being as the result of another vast 
revolution, almost as important as the 
Elizabethan. This revolution has been 
brought about by the employment of coal, 
first in the smelting and manufacture of 
steel and iron, and afterwards through the 
use of the steam-engine in every kind of 
industrial pursuit. Even before the age 
of steam, Bristol had become a great 
western port through the influence of the 
West India sugar-trade. But steam was 
destined to change the traffic with the 
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colonies and America from a mere recep- 
tion of tobacco and cotton to a great re- 
ciprocal trade in raw materials on the one 
hand, and manufactured goods on the 
other. We were to become the clothiers 
and ironmongers of the world. Coal and 
America, put together, have turned En- 
gland round on a pivot from east to west. 
She used to point eastward, by Thames 
and Humber, towards the Continent; she 
now points westward, by Mersey, Clyde, 
and Avon, towards America and Austra- 
lia. The south used to be the trading 
and manufacturing half, while the north 
was a wild grazing and agricultural coun- 
try. Now the north is the trading and 
manufacturing part, while the south is 
mostly a succession of quiet rural dis- 
tricts. The great coal regions all lie west 
or north. On the Scotch coal-field stand 
Glasgow, Paisley, and Greenock. On 
the Tyne collieries we find Newcastle, 
Shields, and Durham; while close at 
hand are Sunderland, Stockton, Darling- 
ton, Middlesborough, and the Cleveland 
iron district. The Lancashire field en- 
closes Manchester, Blackburn, Wigan, 
Bolton, St. Helens, Burnley, Middleton, 
Oldham, Rochdale, and Ashton. The 
cotton of America and the wool of Aus- 
tralia come to Liverpool, to be worked up 
either in this coal region or in that of the 
West Riding, which includes Leeds, Brad- 
ford, Wakefield, Barnsley, Sheffield, and 
Chesterfield. Nottingham and Derby 
hang upon its border, while Hull supplies 
it with an eastward outlet. On the mid- 
land coal bed stand Wolverhampton, Dud- 
ley, Wednesbury, Walsall, and Birming- 
ham. Other carboniferous deposits oc- 
cur in the crowded south Wales region, 
around Swansea and Merthyr Tydvil, as 
well as near Bristol. The influence of 
all this northern and western development 
must clearly detract so much, compara- 
tively, from the relative importance of 
London. To put it plainly, London was 
once the very focus of national thought 
and industry, surrounded on every side 
by the most flourishing parts of the coun- 
try ; it is now isolated in the midst of the 
agricultural south, while Manchester, Liv- 
erpool, Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield, and 
Glasgow form totally distinct and often 
antagonistic centres of political and indus- 
trial life in the north and the midlands. 
Without entering into the realms of poli- 
tics, one may fairly say that the existence 
of a Manchester school or a Birmingham 
school has only been possible in the last 
fifty years, and has been rendered possi- 
ble by this comparative isolation of the 
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capital in the agricultural south. The 
position has largely divorced the feelings 
of London from the feelings of the indus- 
trial centres. 

Nevertheless, London has survived, and 
has grown more rapidly than ever. Coal 
and steam, which seemed to threaten her 
supremacy, have really strengthened it. 
Had there been no such things as rail- 
ways, it might have been otherwise. The 
importance of Glasgow and Liverpool 
would then have largely increased, be- 
cause there only can raw material be 
brought home to the very door of the 
coal-employing manufacturer. But rail- 
ways have annihilated space so far as a 
small island like Britain is concerned, and 
the Thames has thus retained its original 
importance as a great navigable river, even 
as against the severe competition of the 
Clyde and the Mersey. There can be no 
doubt at all that the two western rivers 
possess greater natural advantages for 
trade in its present stage than does the 
Thames. They run nearer into the very 
heart of the coal-bearing and manufactur- 
ing tracts, and they are thus the natural 
ports for entry of all heavy raw materials, 
and for exportation of all cottons, woollen 
goods, and hardware. But the Thames 
still lies nearest to the greatest centre of 
population, the administrative capital, and 
the town home of all the landed aris- 
tocracy and wealthy classes generally. 
Hence, possessing such a harbor as Lon- 
don, it still manages to attract the largest 
tonnage of any seaport in the kingdom. 
It is true, cotton, wool, and raw materials 
generally are mostly landed elsewhere; 
piece-goods, broadcloths, hardware, and 
machinery are mostly shipped elsewhere ; 
but for articles of immediate consumption, 
such as tea, corn, meat, cheese, eggs, but- 
ter, sugar, wine, and spirits, or for arti- 
cles of luxury, such as silks, velvets, 
carpets, gloves, drapery, furs, and French 
and German products generally, it is by 
far the most important port in the coun- 
try. The railways all converge upon it, 
and so make it the centre for the entire 
wholesale distributing trade of Great Brit- 
ain. Thus the vast increase of English 
population and the vast development of 
English industry during the present cen- 
tury have caused London to grow with 
enormous rapidity, in spite of the im- 
mense diversion of many great branches 
of trade to the western ports. Neverthe- 
less, it must be remembered that the 
position of London is now to some ex- 
tent artificial, depending largely upon the 
railways, and upon its already established 
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reatness as an administrative centre and 
ashionable agglomeration of wealthy 
people. If there had been no old capital 
upon the Thames before the present cen- 
tury, it is doubtful whether the possession 
of its navigable river could have made 
London, under existing conditions, half as 
big as Glasgow actually is. Taken into 
consideration geographical position as 
regards the three kingdoms, and central 
site as regards trade, it may be said that, 
if Britain had now for the first time to 
choose a capital, its choice would natu- 
rally fall upon Manchester. 

And now, before closing this necessa- 
rily imperfect sketch, let us ask briefly, 
What are the main elements which go to 
make up the population of London at the 
present day? First of all, then, taking 
them in natural, historical, and geograph- 
ical order, there is the seafaring and ship- 
ping element, which congregates mainly 
around the Docks, Wapping, and the 
Tower district. This element, though the 
West End now knows and thinks little 
about it, is the one which gives rise to all 
the others. Then there is the great 
wholesale, commercial, importing, distrib- 
uting, financial, stockbroking, and bank- 
ing element which makes up the City. 
Next comes the legal and administrative 
class, which occupies the Temple, Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and Chancery Lane, runs down 
the Strand by: Somerset House, spreads 
over the greater part of Whitehall, and 
culminates in the Parliament Houses and 
the neighboring portion of Westminster. 
After that, we get the fashionable West 
End, from Mayfair and Belgravia to Ken- 
sington, Bayswater, and Notting Hill, 
with its retail shopping district around 
Regent Street and Oxford Street. Then 
comes the whole world of clerks and 
business employés, stretching in two great 
semicircles from [Portland Town and 
Kentish Town to Islington and Dalston 
on the north; and again from Battersea 
and Clapham to Camberwell and Peck- 
ham on the south. Finally, there is the 
vast and unrecognized mass of artisans 
and working men, congregating chiefly in 
the east and soutu, but scattered up and 
down in slums and back quarters every- 
where. Intermixed among these main 
divisions are many lesser ones, drawn 
naturally to London as the chief national 
centre: the worlds of literature, of jour- 
nalism, of medicine, of art, of the theatre, 
of science, and, to some extent, of educa- 
tion ; the cabmen, servants, and hangers- 
on of wealthy families; and a large indus- 
trial class engaged in the manufacture of 
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such articles as can be easily produced in 
the absence of coal-fields — the last, espe- 
cially, to be found on the south side and 
in the suburbs. Of course so brief a list 
must necessarily include only the main 
headings; but it is sufficient to show us 
that London really consists of two towns 
rolled inextricably into one —a commer- 
cial seaport on the one hand, and an ad- 
ministrative capital on the other. In 
virtue of the first we get the shipping, the 
City, the manufacturers, and the artisan 
class; in virtue of the second we get the 
court, the Parliament, the West End, the 
retail shops, the official, legal, medical, 
literary, journalistic, artistic, and general 
professional society. And when we take 
into consideration all these things, side 
by side with the wide commerce, increas- 
ing population, and cosmopol:tan interests 


of England, we see at once, I fancy, why: 


London is bigger than Paris, or Berlin, or 
New York, or St. Petersburg. G.A. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF ,.A HIGHLAND 
CENSUS. 


My father was a well-to-do farmer in a 
Highland parish; and in the winter even- 
ings, Peter M‘Lauchlin used to be often 
at our house. Peter was a kind of local 
monarch in his way, and our parish was 
the kingdom over.which he reigned with 
undisputed sovereignty. He combined 
in his particular person a variety of offices 
—approximated indeed to Mrs. Mala- 
prop’s Cerberus, “ten gentlemen rolled 
into one ;” for he was schoolmaster, ses- 
sion-clerk, inspector of poor, land-meas- 
urer ; was present at all sales, marriages, 


and funerals ; and indeed on all important ° 


occasions Peter was chief man. This was 
thirty years ago; but I remember him 
well; and the approaching census of 1881 
brings one or two of his stories to my 
recollection. 

When the census came to be taken in 
1851, Peter, of course, was intrusted with 
the work to be done in our parish. Al- 
though its inhabitants were widely scat- 
tered, many families living in lonely glens 
and far apart, Peter knew them all, and 
therefore he was the fittest man possible 
in the circumstances for the office. On 
the evening of that memorable day, as I 
can still remember, Peter paid us a visit. 
He knew my mother was hospitable, and 
he was fond of a chat with my father, and 
he liked his supper at our fireside. He 
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was full of stories about the census pa- 
pers; and having got a hearty supper, he 
began by telling us the story of what he 
called “Old Ronaldson’s Madness.” He 
began : — 


The first difficulty I experienced to-day 
was with Old Ronaldson. He was always 
a little queer, as old bachelors often are. 
Yesterday, as | left the census paper with 
him, he held the door in one hand while 
he took the paper from me with the other. 
I said I would call again for the paper. 
“Ye needn’t trouble yourself!” said he 
in a very ill-natured tone. “I'll not be 
bothered with your papers.” However, I 
did not mind him much; for I thought 
when he discovered that the paper had 
nothing to do with taxes, he would feel 
more comfortable, and that he would fill 
it up properly. 

The only person whom Old Ronaldson 
allows near him is Mrs. Birnie; she goes 
and puts his house in order and arranges 
his washing; for Ronaldson, you know, is 
an old soldier; and although he has a 
temper, he is perfect in his dress, and 
most orderly in all his household arrange- 
ments. When Mrs. Birnie went in her 
usual way to his house this morning, the 
old pthc Aaton was up and dressed; but 
he was in a terrible temper, flurried and 
greatly agitated. 

“ Good-morning, sir,” said Mrs. Birnie 
—I had the particular words from her 
own lips — ‘“ Good-morning,” said she; 
but Old Ronaldson, who was as a rule 
extremely polite to her, did not on this 
occasion reply. His agitation increased. 
He fumbled in his pockets; pulled out 
and in all the drawers of his desk; turned 
the contents of an old chest out on the 
floor—all the time accompanying his 
search with muttered imprecations, which 
at length broke out into a perfect storm. 

Mrs. Birnie had often seen Mr. Ronald- 
son excited before, but she had never 
seen him in a state like this. At length 
he approached an old bookcase, and after 
looking earnestly about and behind it, he 
suddenly seized and pulled it towards 
him, when a lot of old papers fell on the 
fioor, and a perfect cloud of dust filled the 
room. ‘Mrs. Birnie stood dumfounded. 
At length the old gentleman, covered with 
dust, and perspiring with his violent exer- 
tions, sat down on the corner of his bed, 
and in a most wretched tone of voice 
said : “ Oh, Mrs. Birnie, don’t be alarmed, 
but I’ve lost my senses !” 

“T was just thinking as much myself,” 





said Mrs. Birnie; and off she ran to my 
house at the top of her speed. ‘Oh, Mr. 
M‘Lauchlin,” said she, “come immedi- 
ately —come this very minute; for Old 
Ronaldson’s clean mad. He’s tearing his 
hair, and cursing in a manner most awful 
to hear; and worse than that — he’s begun 
to tear down the house about himself. O 
sir, come immediately, and get him put in 
a strait-jacket.” 

Of course I at once sent for old Dr. 
Macnab, and asked him to fetch a certifi- 
cate for an insane person with him. Now, 
old Dr. Macnab is a cautious and sensible 
man. His bald head and silvery hairs, 
his beautiful white neckcloth and shiny 
black coat, not to speak of his silver- 
headed cane and dignified manner, all 
combine to make our doctor an authority 
in the parish. “Ay, ay,” said the good 
doctor, when he met me; “I always feared 
the worst about Mr. Ronaldson. Not 
good for man to be alone. Sir, I always 
advised him to take a wife. Never would 
take my advice. You see the result, Mr. 
M‘Lauchlin. However, we must see the 
poor man.” 

When we arrived, we found all as Mrs. 
Birnie had said ; indeed by this time mat- 
ters had become worse and worse, anda 
goodly number of the neighbors were 
gathered. One old lady recommended 
that the barber should be sent for to shave 
Ronaldson’s head. This was the less 
necessary, as his head, poor fellow, was 
already as bald and smooth as a ball of 
ivory. Another kind neighbor had brought 
in some brandy, and Old Ronaldson had 
taken several glasses, and pronounced it 
capital; which everybody said was a sure 
sign that “he was coming to himself.” 
One of his tender-hearted neighbors, who 
had helped herself to a breakfast-cupful 
of this medicine, was shedding tears pro- 
fusely ; and as she kept rocking from side 
to side, nursing her elbows, she cried 
bitterly : “ Poor Mr. Ronaldson’s lost his 
senses, poor man — lost his senses!” 

The instant Dr. Macnab appeared, Old 
Ronaldson stepped forward, shook him 
warmly by the hand, and said: “ 1’m truly 
glad to see you, doctor. You will soon 
put it all right. I have only lost my sen- 
ses —that’s all! That’s what these wom- 
en are making all this confounded row 
about.” 

“Let me feel your pulse,” said the 
doctor gently. 

“Oh, nonsense, doctor,” cried Ronald- 
son — “nonsense, l’ve only lost my sen- 
ses ;” and made as if he would fly at the 
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heap of drawers, dust, and rubbish which 
lay in the centre of the floor, and have it 
all raked out again. 

“Oh, lost your senses, have you?” said 
the doctor, with a bland smile. “ You'll 
soon get over that — that’s a trifle.” But 
he deliberately pulled out his big gold re- 
peater and held Ronaldson by the wrist. 
“Just as I feared,” whispered the doctor 
to me, with much solemnity — “just as I 
feared. Pulse ninety-five, eye troubled, 
face flushed, much excitement,” etc. So 
there and then, Old Ronaldson was 
doomed. 

I did not wish a painful scene; so, 
when I got my certificate signed by the 
doctor, I quietly slipped out, got a pair of 
horses and a close carriage, and asked 
Mr. Ronaldson to meet me, if he felt able, 
at the inn in half an hour, as I felt sure a 
walk in the open air would do him good. 
He gladly fell in with this plan, and prom- 
ised to be with me at noon certain. 

As I have said, he is an old soldier, was 
an officer’s servant in fact, and is a most 
tidy and punctual person. But old Mrs. 
Birnie, careful soul, in her anxiety to keep 
matters right, made bad worse. Ronald- 
son, before going out, insisted on shav- 
ing; and Mrs. Birnie had, with much 
thoughtfulness, the moment he began to 
make preparations for this, put his razors 
out of the way. Hereupon, he got worse 
and worse, stamped and stormed, and at 
last worked himself up into a terrible 
passion. 

I grew tired waiting at the inn, and so 
returned, and found him in a sad state. 
When he saw me, he cried: “Oh, Mr. 
— the deil’s in this house this 

ay.” 

“Very true,” said Mrs. Birnie to me in 
an aside. “ You see, sir, he speaks sense 
— whiles.” 

“‘ Everything,” he went on, “has gone 
against me this day; but,” said he, “I’ll 
get out of this if my beard never comes 
off. Hand me my Wellington boots, Mrs. 
Birnie. I hope you have not swallowed 
them too!” 

The moment Ronaldson began to draw 
on his boot, affairs changed as if by magic. 
“ There!” cried he triumphantly — “ there 
is that confounded paper of yours which 
has made all this row! See, Mrs. Bir- 
nie,” he exclaimed, flourishing my census 
paper in his hand; “I’ve found my sen- 
ses!” 

“Oh,” cried the much-affected widow, 
“T am glad to hear it;” and in her ec- 
static joy she rushed upon the old soldier, 





took his head to her bosom, and wept for 
very joy. I seized the opportune moment 
to beat a hasty retreat, and left the pair 
to congratulate each other upon the happy 
finding of Old Ronaldson’s senses. 


In the afternoon, I called up at Whinny 
Knowes, to get their schedule; and Mrs. 
Cameron invited me to stay to tea, telling 
me what a day they had had at the 
“ Whins ” with the census papers. 

“First of all,” said she, “the master 
there” — pointing to her husband — 
“said seriously that every one must tell 
their ages, whether they were married or 
not, and whether they intended to be 
married, and the age and occupation of 
their sweethearts —in fact that every 
particular was to be mentioned. Now, 
Mr. M‘Lauchlin, our two servant-lasses 
are real nice girls; but save me! what a 
fluster this census has putthemin. Janet 
has been ten years with us, and is a most 
superior woman, with good sense; but at 
this time she is the most distressed of the 
two. After family worship last night, she 
said she would like ‘a word o’ the master 
himsel’.” ‘All right,’ says John, with a 
slight twinkle in his eye. 

“ When they were by themselves, Janet 
stood with her Bible in her hand, and her 
eyes fixed on the point of her shoe. ‘ Sir,’ 
said she, ‘I was three-an’-thirty last birth- 
day, though my neighbor Mary thinks 
I’m only eight-an’-twenty. And as for 
Alexander’ —this was the miller, Janet’s 
reputed sweetheart —‘he’s never asked 
my age exactly; and so, if it’s all the 
same, I would like you just to keep your 
thumb upon that. And then, as to wheth- 
er he’s to marry me or no, that depends 
on whether the factor gives him another 
lease of the mill. He says he’ll take me 
at Martinmas coming if he gets the 
lease; but at the farthest next Martin- 
mas, whether or no!’ 

“*Janet,’ said my husband, ‘you’ve 
stated the matter fairly; there is nothing 
more required.’ 

“And John there,” continued Mrs. 
Cameron, “has made good use of Janet’s 
census return. This very forenoon, Lady 
Menzies called to see us, as she often 
does. Said John to her ladyship, says 
he: ‘He’s a very good fellow, Alexander 
Christie the miller—a superior man. 
I’m sorry we are like to lose him for a 
neighbor!’ 

“*T never heard of that,’ said her lady- 
ship. ‘He is a steady, honest man, and 
a good miller, I believe. 1 should be 
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sorry to lose him on the estate. What is 
the cause of this?’ 

“*Qh,’ replied my husband, ‘it seems 
the factor is not very willing to erect a 
house; and Alexander is not willing to 
have a new lease of the mill without one 
being built. Your ladyship,’ added John, 
‘can see, I dare say, what Alexander is 
after.’ 

“*O yes, I understand,’ said she, laugh- 
ing. ‘I will try and keep the miller;’ 
and off she set without another word. 
Down the burn-side she goes, and meets 
Alexander, with a bag of corn on his 
back, at the mill door. When he had set 
it down, and was wiping the perspiration 
off his brow with the back of his hand, 
Lady Menzies said: ‘You are busy to- 
day, miller.’ 

“Yes, my lady,’ said he; ‘this is a 
busy time.’ 

“*] wonder,’ said her ladyship, coming 
to the point at once, ‘that a fine young 
fellow like you does not settle down now 
and take a wife, and let me have the 
pleasure of seeing you as a tenant always 
with us.’ 

“*You wouldn’t, my lady,’ said the mill- 
er, ‘have me bring a bird before I hada 
cage to put it in. The factor grudges to 
build me a house; therefore, I fear 1 must 
remove.’ 

“Well, Christie,’ said her ladyship 
with great glee, ‘you’ll look out for the 
bird, and leave it to me to find the cage.’ 

“*It's a bargain, my lady,’ said Alexan- 
der. ‘My father and my grandfather 
were ae here for mony a long year 
before me; and to tell the truth, I was 
reluctant to leave the auld place.’ 

“In the course of the forenoon, the 
miller made an errand up the burn to the 
Whins, for some empty bags ; and as we 
had already got an falling of what had 
passed between him and Lady Menzies, 
I sent Janet to the barn to help him to 
look them out. When Janet returned, I 
saw she was a little flurried, and looked 
as if there was something she wished to 
say. In a little while —‘ Ma’am,’ says 
she to me, ‘I’m no to stop after Martin- 
mas.’ 

“*No, Janet?’ says I. ‘I am sorry to 
hear that. I’m sure I’ve no fault to find 
with you, and you have been a long time 
with us.’ 

“*]’m not going far away,’ said Janet 
with some pride; ‘the bairns will aye get 
a handful of groats when they come to 
see us!’ 

“So you see, Mr. M‘Lauchlin, what a 





change this census paper of yours has 
hoouaiet about.” or . 

“ Ay, ay good wife,” said Whinny 
Knowes, laughing; “although you have 
lost a good servant, you must admit that 
I’ve managed to keep the miller! ” 


But I had a worse job with the Miss 
M‘Farlanes, than Mrs. Cameron had with 
Janet. They are three maiden ladies — 
sisters. It seems the one would not trust 
the other to see the censu’ paper filled 
up; so they agreed to bring it to me to 
fill it in. 

“Would you kindly fill in this census 
paper for us?” said Miss M‘Farlane. 
“My sisters will look over, and give you 
their particulars by-and-by.” 

Now, Miss M‘Farlane is a very nice 
lady ; though Mrs. Cameron tells me she 
has been calling very often at the manse 
since the minister lost his wife. Be that 
as it may, I said to her that I would be 
happy to fill up the paper ; and asked her 
in the mean time to give me her own par- 
ticulars. When it came to the age col- 
umn, she played with her boot on the 
carpet, and drew the black ribbons of her 
silk bag through her fingers, and whis- 
pered: “ You can say four-and-thirty, Mr. 
M‘Lauchlin.” “All right, ma’am,” says 
1; for I knew she was four-and-thirty at 
any rate. Then Miss Susan came over 
— that’s the second sister — really a hand- 
some young creature, with fine ringlets 
and curls, though she is a little tender- 
eyed and wears spectacles. Well, when 
we came to the age column, Miss Susan 
played with one of her ringlets, and 
Cole in my face sweetly, and said, 
“ Mr. M‘Lauchlin, what did Miss M‘Far- 
lane say? My sister, you know, is con- 
sidevable older than I am—there was a 
brother between us.” 

“ Quite so, my dear Miss Susan,” said 
I ; “ but you see the bargain was that each 
of you was to state your own age.” 

“Well,” said Miss Susan, still playing 
with her ringlets, “you can say —age, 
thirty-four years, Mr. M‘Lauchlin.” 

In a little while the youngest sister 
came in. “Miss M‘Farlane,” said she, 
“sent me over for the census paper.” 

“Oh no, my dear,” say's 1; “1 cannot 
part with the paper.” 

“Well, then,” said she, “ just enter my 
name too, Mr. M‘Lauchlin.’ 

“Quite so. But tell me, Miss Robina, 


why did Miss M‘Farlane not fill up the 
paper herself?” —for Miss Robina and 
1 were always on very confidential terms. 





“Oh,” she replied, “there was a dis- 
pute over particulars ; and Miss M‘Far- 
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“Much!” said I. “Tuts, my dear, 
it’s nothing — just indeed what should 
” 


lane would not let my other sister see| be 


how old she was; and Miss Susan re- 
fused to state her age to Miss M‘Farlane; 
and so, to end the quarrel, we agreed to 
ask you to be so kind as fill in the paper.” 

“Yes, yes, Miss Robina,” said I; 
“that’s quite satisfactory ; and so, I’ll fill 
in your name now, if you please.” 

“Yes,” she uttered with a sigh. When 
we came to fhe age column —‘“ Is it ab- 
solutely necessary,” said she, “to fill in 
theage? Don’t you think it is a most im- 
J question to ask, Mr. M‘Lauch- 
in 

“ Tuts, it may be so to some folk; but 
to a sweet young creature like you, it 
cannot matter a button.” 

“Well,” said Miss Robina. “ But 
now, Mr. M‘Lauchlin, I’m to tell you a 
great secret;” and she blushed as she 
slowly continued: “ The minister comes 
sometimes to see us.” 

“1 Aave noticed him rather more atten- 
tive in his visitations in your quarter of 
late, than usual, Miss Robina.” 

“Very well, Mr. M‘Lauchlin; but you 
must not tease me just now. You know 
Miss M‘Farlane is of opinion that he is 
in love with her; while Miss Susan thinks 
her taste for literature and her knowledge 
of geology, especially her pamphlet on 
the old red sandstone and its fossils as 
confirming the Mosaic record, are all mat- 
ters of great interest to Mr. Fraser, and 
she fancies that he comes so frequently 
for the privilege of conversing with her. 
But,” exclaims Miss Robina with a look 
of triumph, “look at that!” and she held 
in her hand a beautiful gold ring. “I 
have got that from the minister this very 
a , 

congratulated her. She had beena 
favorite pupil of mine, and I was rather 
pleased with what happened. “ But what,” 
I asked her, “has all this to do with the 
census?” 

“Qh, just this,” continued Miss Robi- 
na. “I had no reason to conceal my age, 
as Mr. Fraser knows it exactly, since he 
baptized me! He was a young creature 
then, only three-and-twenty; so that’s 
just the difference between us.” 

“Nothing at all, Miss Robina,” said I 
— “nothing at all; not worth mention- 
ing. 
cf In this changeful and passing world,” 
said Miss Robina, “three-and-twenty 

= are not much after all, Mr. M‘Lauch- 
in?’ 


“TI was just thirty-four last birthday, 
Mr. M‘Lauchlin,” said Miss Robina; 
“and the minister said the last time he 
called that no young lady should take the 
cares and responsibilities of a household 
upon herself till she was — well, eight- 
and-twenty ; and he added that thirty-four 
was late enough.” 

“The minister, my dear,” said I, “is a 
man of sense.” 

So thus were the Miss M‘Farlanes’ 
census schedules filled up; and if ever 
some one in search of the curiosities of 
the census should come across it, he may 
think it strange enough, for he will find 
that the three sisters M‘Farlane are all 
ae year’s bairns / 


From The Spectator. 
THE LESSER “BARBARIANS.” 


Mr. MATTHEW ARNOLD, in his essay 
“ Barbarians, Philistines, Populace,” says, 
“ When I want to distinguish clearly 
the aristocratic class from the Philistines 
proper, or middle class, I name the former 
in my own mind “he Barbarians. And 
when I go through the country, and see 
this and that beautiful and imposing seat 
of theirs crowning the landscape, ‘ There,’ 
I say to myself, ‘is a great fortified post 
of the Barbarians.’” But besides these 
great, fortified posts of the big Barbarians 
mentioned by Mr. Arnold, there are also 
many minor fortified posts, belonging to 
those who, since we have read the above, 
we, in our minds, call the /esser Barba- 
rians, equally Barbarians in their instincts, 
in their appearance, in their manners, 
equally unable to understand the com- 
parative value of ideas versus prejudices, 
equally absorbed in what are called 
“manly sports,” suitable companions, 
from their habits, ways of life, and views 
of things genérally, to consort with the 
bigger species, yet holding little or less 
land, and exercising little or less influence 
over the lives of other classes. For one 
big, bouncing, fortified post of the great 
Barbarian, there are, studded about the 
country, dozens of smaller, less imposing 
seats, belonging to or rented by those 
who are, in spirit, vassals to the great 
man, — seats bearing a like reference to 
the great places, that the houses in Park 
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do to those in Grosvenor Square or Berke- 
ley Square; or those in Wilton Street, 
Chester Street, and Chapel Street do to 
the Belgrave Square or Eaton Square 
mansions. Now the lesser Barbarian is 
by no means of the same species as the 
country squire. He is, personally, a 
more refined being; he has probably been 
brought up in one of the imposing seats, 
has passed some of his youth in a good 
regiment, and may even be a better 
sportsman thas his bigger neighbor. He 
and his wife are quite as good-looking as 
the big Barbarian and his wife, and are 
distinguishable from these in a crowd only, 
if at all, by a greater precision in the cor- 
rectness of their style, and by being more 
exclusive in recognizing only as /e/low- 
creatures those who, in general Barbarian 
language, are understood as “nice peo- 
ple.” ‘The purest examples of the species 
of lesser Barbarians abound chiefly in the 
good hunting counties, and come to Lon- 
don only for the “ height of the season,” 
where they are distinguishable in the 
fashionable, respectable society as that 
portion which, in milliner’s language, 
would be called the most “stylish.” A 
duchess can afford to be a dowdy, she 
moves surrounded by an atmosphere 
which is unmistakable, and it is her atmo- 
sphere which imposes on the populace, 
more than her individual presence. But 
the female lesser Barbarian has to mark 
her distinction by her dress and appear- 
ance as an individual. The real business 
in life of the lesser Barbarians is to per- 
fect all their pursuits into a distinguished 
science of pleasure. 

This science is studied more success- 
fully and earnestly by the lesser Barbari- 
ans than by -_ other of the rich idle 
classes. Though they are not assuredly 
what can be called a religious class, they 
are often “Churchy,” and most often 
rather “ High-Churchy;” but their real 
object of worship is good style. It isa 
standard of good style which directs the 
education of their children, which deter- 
mines all their domestic arrangements and 
especially the stable department, their 
dress, their thoughts, their occupations, 
their acquaintances, their intimacies, their 
religion. Personally, they are often very 
kind to dependents and the class poor 
enough to be removed sufficiently below 


‘ them for their fortified posts not to be 


endangered by any inroad on a social 
ground, but they are quite inaccessible on 
principle to any outside the magic circle 
of “nice people,” if such outsiders dare 





make an approach on the ground of com- 
mon fellowship. Herds of these outsid- 
ers may be seen at the county gatherings 
of the big Barbarians, but at the select 
parties of the lesser, never one. Theyare 
mostly Conservative in politics, and the 
reverse of intellectual in culture ; but they 
are efficient in action, though the aim of 
the action may not be high. They do 
well what they do at all; what they at- 
tempt they achieve; but their attempts 
are nearly allin the line of pleasure, and 
in their own line the good specimens are 
very complete and finished. They have 
“ go,” energy, decorum, good taste from 
an external point of view, pleasantness in 
their lives, but no true beauty. As there 
is no spirituality, though a good deal of 
Churchiness in their religion, so there is 
no beauty, though plerity of “ good style,” 
in their lives. 

Now, there is still a real and helpful 
idea in the existence of the bigger Barba- 
rians. Their fortified posts have often a 
true splendor, which has its use. The 
best of these strongholds are like muse- 
ums of the fine arts fitted into cases of 
beautiful architecture, and refined and 
finished with the beauty of ahome. When 
the owners do their duty — and there are 
many whose aim it is to do it conscien- 
tiously, according to their lights — these 
fortified posts are acquisitions to all 
classes who inhabit the neighborhood. 
Much of the time and mind of their own- 
ers are given up to the duties as well as 
the pleasures of their position, and, like 
the bishops, though they have palaces to 
dwell in, they have little or no Jeisure to 
gloat over the luxury of their palaces. 
Unless absorbed in some individual pas- 
sion or vice, the lives of the bigger 
Barbarians are not selfish in intention. 
The power of their position brings out 
whatever of generosity or kindness may 
be in their dispositions as individuals, and 
their unquestioned rank and position tend 
to their viewing social questions which do 
not endanger that position of rank from an 
unbiassed, large, and considerate point of 
view ; and as any society they may choose 
to invite to their “ fortified posts ” cannot 
affect their own social status, provided it 
is within the pale of respectability — and 
even in the question of respectability the 
world allows the bigger Barbarians a 
laxity which is almost without limits — 
there is no reason why they should not 
own | their kindly instincts of hospitality. 
The theory of the great Barbarians, how- 
ever far short the practice of individuals 
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may fall, is to give to the classes below 
them in position a standard of beauty and 
grace in the external matters of life, and 
of the manner in which to hold inter- 
course with their fellow-creatures. What 
it is good for their fellow-men to share 
with them, that, as a rule, they are ready 
to share. They mostly open their houses 
and their parks hospitably. Of their per- 
sonal intimacy they are doubtless chary, 
but to the classes of society living under 
different conditions, such personal inti- 
macy would not be of any very special atse. 
Though the big Barbarians may appear to 
be a pleasure-loving class, as a rule they 
work hard in their own way, and are an 
element in English life that tends to the 
happiness of society in general. Many 
take, of course, a selfish, ignoble view of 
their position, but the theory of the class 
in general is nodlesse oblige. But with 
these vassals in spirit of the great Barba- 
rians, these good-looking, these well- 
dressed, these externally refined, these ex- 
clusive lesser Barbarians, the theory of 
life, though it is doubtless unconsciously 
so, seems to be one of consistent selfish- 
ness. It is their idea of life, which is a 
mistaken one. They aim at living the 
life of a class, without the reality of that 
life. It is inherited power which gives 
all the reality to the position of the big 
Barbarians, and with it come the respon- 
sibilities, the duties, the occupations of 
the inheritance. Whether they fulfil these 
or neglect them, the heads of the aristoc- 
racy have not to seek their first work in 
life ; it comes to them with their birth- 
right; and their high rank, when justified 
by well-used power, has a splendor about 
it which spreads a genial influence on the 
classes socially below them; but rank, 
without power or influence, beyond a cer- 
tain external atmosphere of refinement, 
is rather a frothy concern, narrowing to 
those who tenaciously hold to it, and ex- 
asperating to those who are kept at arm’s 
length by its exclusiveness. To aim at 
being like a big Barbarian is as futile as 
crying for the moon, for the one thing a 
man or woman cannot make themselves 
is a big Barbarian. Men and women can 
easily cultivate themselves into beings 
superior to this species, but they can 
never become the actual i so that 
they who adopt the manner of living, as 


far as they can, of those with whom they 
cannot share the only valuable posses- 
sion — inherited power —are almost cer- 
tain to confuse their lives with false ideals 
and vaporous aims. It is these whom we 





call lesser Barbarians, and it is these who 
excite the Philistines to bitterness against 
the “upper classes,” more than the genu- 
ine Barbarian himself. 

The Philistines. and Populace recognize, 
more or less consciously, that there is at 
the root of all worthy occupation an idea 
beyond making a livelihood, an idea that 
the work in hand does some good to the 
community at large, and pushes on the! 
knowledge or civilization of the world, 


besides giving material support to the in- | 


dividual, and they resent paying respect 
to any class whose influence does not 
contain such an idea. This idea of com- 
mon interest has a harmonizing influence, 
and tends to bind classes together; and it 
is the absence of any such harmonizing 
influence between the Philistines and the 
pleasure-loving classes which leads to the 
exasperation of the former and the selfish- 
ness of the latter. The Philistine sees 
the lesser Barbarian leading a life of 
pleasure and refined luxury which he 
shares with no other class less fortunate, 
and not even pretending to live according 
to the principle of doing good in his gen- 
eration. The theory of all the professions 
is that their followers, besides making an 
income whereon to live, should adopt the 
unselfish aim of doing their work so that 
every class is the ‘better for it, — the 
clergy, by making every one more re- 
ligious ; lawyers, by forwarding the claims 
of justice; soldiers, by protecting their 
country in peace and against foreign ag- 
gression ; the politician, by legislating so 
that his country may be the happier and 
more prosperous; the literary man, by so 
popularizing truth and goodness that the 
people are imbued with both; the poet 
and artist, by translating nature into a 
form of art which shall accentuate beauty, 
and ennoble and refine the impressions 
which all human nature, unless completely 
degraded, is capable of receiving; the 
business classes and manufacturers by 
forwarding the commerce of the country 
and the employment of the hand-worker. 
But the lesser Barbarians, who expect 
more respect and consideration than all 
these, — what higher view of duty, think 
the Philistines and the Populace, can be 
got out of the theory of their lives and 
occupations? What they hold as distinc- 
tive of their class, they are not at all 
willing to share for the benefit of those 
who might be improved by it. Their 
influence, such as it is, is not derived from 
money or intellect, but from refinement in 
the external proceedings of life ; and this 
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refinement they wrap round their whole 
manner of living, and it adds much to the 
pleasure of their lives,—and what is 
really good and sound in it would add, 
doubtless, to the pleasure of the lives of 
other classes ; but the theory of the lesser 
Barbarians is to use such refinement for 
their own pleasure and their own pride 
exclusively. In so missing any higher 
idea of duty arising from the possession 
of their special treasure, this treasure of 
external refinement becomes, by its ten- 
dency to selfishness, morally ignoble. 
The root of all exclusiveness lies not 
only in pride, but in fear. It is a sign not 
only of selfishness, but of weakness and 
insecurity, and in the tenacity with which 
the lesser Barbarian holds to his exclusive- 
ness, there may be a latent misgiving as 
to the strength of his position. This 
position he might make more respectable, 
if he frankly realized to himself in what 
the advantages of it consist. Probably, if 
the subject were faced honestly, and from 
a view of life which included moral and 
spiritual elements, much which is culti- 
vated as refinement would drop off as 
baneful self-indulgence, a spurious and 
not a healthy outcome of civilization; 
still, after such a clearing, there would yet 
remain a good side to the refinement of 
the lesser Barbarian, which it would be 
well for all classes to acknowledge and 
adopt. Personal refinement, extending 
to finish, care, and precision, and a cer- 
tain deliberation and thought in relation 
to the details of the manner of living, 
ives a personal dignity which is absent 
in the usual rush and tear of modern life. 
Mr. Ruskin expatiates somewhere on the 
unutterable vulgarity of being in a hurry, 
and assuredly nothing that is worth doing 
is the better done for being unaccompa- 
nied by the personal dignity which results 
from such refinement of habit. It may 
be noticed that those who do great things, 
who work the hardest in the highest lines, 
are mostly very dependent on such refine- 
ment for a relaxation of strain which real 
mental effort always causes, especially 
when joined to the delicacy and sensitive- 
ness which finely organized natures pos- 
sess. Now, though the modern good style 
and good taste of the lesser Barbarians 


are not at all synonymous with beauty or 
the best fitness of things, there is about 
them a balance and poise which are the 
reverse of exaggeration and.extravagance. 
The moderation resulting from a feeling 
of balance and deliberation, and which is 
one necessary element in beauty, is a sali- 





ent merit in all so-called well-bred people. 
It is the element which saves them from 
making themselves personally ridiculous, 
the unfortunate fate of so many Philis- 
tines. It is an element which adds essen- 
tially to the grace of life, and corresponds 
in external matters with the grace which 
culture adds to genius. Now, with true 
culture the Barbarians have nothing to 
do, for they cease to be Barbarians when 
they have; their mental vision does not 
pierce through the prejudices of class 
and habit. The attitude of their minds 
is, so to speak, Jrovincial. But in exter- 
nal material and matters they do excel up 
to a certain point, and though they could 
not influence any class by ideas, they 
might be missionaries among the Philis- 
tines in the matter of personal order and 
refinement, were they to apply the obvi- 
ous truth of the Christian principle, that 
what is worth having is worth sharing. 
The theory of all Barbarians is to treat 
the refinement of what they call “nice 
people” as a direct gift of nature to the 
“upper classes” alone, and they assume 
that it is as useless as it is unnecessar 
to endeavor to imbue the Philistines wit 
any flavor of it. It is a gift beyond price, 
beyond everything, in their eyes, and they 
treat it with that reverence with which the 
more spiritual-minded treat religion, only 
that they have no such impulse to share 
it; and Barbarians will they remain, as 
long as they do so monopolize it. But 
with the lesser species this refinement is 
apt to become almost its own travesty, 
by becoming an aim in itself, and not the 
outcome of natural conditions. It is an 
effort to grace something the reality of 
which does not exist ; it is a striving after 
the flavor without the substance. It re- 
sults in something like the effect of an 
artificial scent, compared to the whiff you 
get from the flowers themselves. Pleas- 
ure is labored at till it ceases to be a 
graceful and pretty addition to the work 
of the world, and becomes the dreariest 
of all occupations, by being pursued as 
an aim in itself. 

Barbarians, great and small, are not 
having “so good a time of it” as they 
used to have, and probably a still worse 
time is in prospect forthem. The bigger 
species, having still much to give in the 
way of pleasure, will still be tolerated, as 
long as their great possessions cling to 
them; but the lesser species must change 
their habits of mind, or expect to lose all 
influence. The inevitable fate of all 
those classes who contract their sympa- 
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thies, and are selfish on principle, is to be 
left out of the movement of the true life 
of the world, and to be gradually more 
and more ignored as objects of interest. 
The instinct of justice in nations will 
always return sooner or later to the prin- 
ciples found in the great speech Sarpedon 
made to Glaucus, written thousands of 
years ago, “ Why boast we, Glaucus, our 
extended reign . . . unless great acts su- 
perior merit prove?” “Great acts,” on 
the part of the governing classes, and 
those who wish to be respected as hold- 
ing a superior position in society, would 
entail, under the present conditions of 
modern life, a rising above class preju- 
dices, an extension of sympathy to all 
who are honestly working in all occupa- 
tions. The prettier mode of living in 
external and material matters, which is 
understood so well by the Barbarians, if 
extended into the region of mind and 
feeling, would cause a gentleness and no- 
bility of thought and consideration for 
others, and so quickly emancipate the 
Barbarians into “children of light,’?— 
and “children of light” of the pleasant- 
est description, for there is an inherited 
charm of atmosphere about them which, 
if only they could rise out of their own 
special class vulgarisms, would add to 
their “light” a mellowness and beauty 
much needed in the organization of life. 
The practical result in society of this 
emancipation of the Barbarians would be 
that the good style and good taste which 
they now so tenaciously appropriate to 
themselves alone, they would try and dif- 
fuse among other classes. These are, 
when good of their kind, very pleasant 
elements in the intercourse of the world. 
But only, if at all, by personal contact 
and personal sympathy can the trick be 
learned. This is well recognized nowa- 
days between the poor and the rich, in 
the giving of material help, but it is still 
utterly ignored when it is a matter of in- 
fusing other classes with the blessings of 
refinement. The Philistines recognize, 
as a rule, well enough that there is a dif- 
ference between their own more slovenly 
way of living, however costly it may be, 
and the finish and pleasantness of the 
habits of the Barbarians; but as the lat- 
ter keep them socially at arm’s length, 
the Philistines have not the opportunity 
of acquiring the advantages possessed 
by the so-called “ upper classes.” 

To cultivate the Philistines personally 
would involve a great deal of distasteful 
work, particularly for the women of the 





emancipated Barbarians, because differ- 
ence in matters of taste produces almost a 
greater jar in personal intercourse than 
difference in matters of feeling; and the 
taste of the Philistines is their weak 
side. Doubtless, the cz-devant Barbarian 
woman would find it a bore to talk ona 
level of real sympathy and equality to a 
Philistine woman who “puts on” her 
manners, is wanting in simplicity, mean- 
ders round a subject with obvious little 
affectations in the course of conversation, 
and who is proud of the wrong things, 
and brags about possessions she does 
not know how to use. Still, both are 
women, and the more true womanly feel- 
ings they have, the easier will it be for 
them to find a common ground. The 
Barbarians must expand, and the Philis- 
tines must restrain themselves, if mem- 
bers of each class wish to emancipate 
themselves into “children of light ;” but 
the lesser Barbarians, as a power in soci- 
ety, will probably not exist much longer. 
The Philistines are more likely to win, 
for though their taste may be faulty, 
though they may be too eager and exag- 
gerated in their attitudes of mind and 
body, they have within them more power 
of growth, they have not the same brutal 
confidence in themselves, and, therefore, 
have more susceptibility to ideas, a sus- 
ceptibility which Barbarians have not. 
As Mr. Matthew Arnold says: “It is 
because aristocracies almost inevitably 
fail to appreciate justly, or even to take 
into their mind, the instinct pushing the 
masses towards expansion and fuller 
life, that they lose their hold over them. 
It is the old story of the incapacity of 
aristocracies for ideas, —the secret of 
their want of success in modern epochs ;” 
and we may add, that the influence of the 
pleasure-loving lesser Barbarians will 
lessen more and more, as advanced ideas 
enforce more and more acertain amount 
of mental and moral culture. But before 
they become quite extinguished as a pow- 
er, we would fain see them leave an in- 
heritance behind them among the Philis- 
tines of greater good taste in the material 
things of life, and of reticence, dignity 
and pleasantness of manner in social in- 
tercourse; for, to conclude with the re- 
mainder of the above quotation: “ The 
people treats them [the aristocracies] with 
flagrant injustice, when it denies all obli- 
gation tothem. They can and often do 
impart a high spirit, a fine ideal of gran- 
deur, to the people; thus they lay the 
foundation of a great nation.” 
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